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Now that a special lesson on Temperance is before 
our Sunday-schools the Editor gives, in the contribu- 
tors’ department, his personal testimony as to the 
safety of total abstinence for travelers. 


Have you been to any of these summer Sunday- 
school assemblies? If you have, what good: have 
you gained from them? ‘What suggestion that you 
received there are you going to make practically 
useful in your teaching? In what direction is the 
enthusiasm or the inspiration which was there given 
to you to be felt in your Sunday-school work. It is 
one thing to say that you had a real good time there; 
and it is another thing to show that you gained any 
good whatsoever. 





A clergyman of Illinois, writing to The Indepen- 
dent, pays a high tribute to the character and influence 
of modern Sunday-school teaching by his testimony 
that the children generally who have been under it 
“lose all confidence in the ‘ piety ’ of a man, unselfish, 
henevolent, and devout though he be, if in the quiet 
and privacy of his own house he rests himself with 
the aid of a cigar.” A minister must be pretty tough 
who would hold on to the use of tobacco when its in- 
dulgence clearly destroyed all confidence in his piety 
among the children of his pastoral charge! In illustra- 
tion of the way things are going in his region, this 
clergyman tells of a young man formerly in his Sun- 
day-school, who writes at he is trying to keep 





from profanity, and is a total abstainer from liquors. 
That is a good report from the great West. 


How much of meaning there is in a pastor’s re- 
mark quoted by a writer in The Congregationalist : 
“TI do not dare to bring too many children into my 
church ; not because I do not. believe in their sincer- 
ity and piety, and fitness for church membership, but 
because there is no provision for their growth and 
nurture after they are in the church.” It is a very 
common thing to emphasize the importance of “ con- 


.| version,” and-of bringing children and older persons 


to “join the church,” but the New Testament teach- 
ings gives a great deal more prominence to the duty 
and the importance of caring for those. who are in 
the church than of seeking those who are outside. 
Neither duty ought to be neglected; but the Lord’s 
estimate of the relative importance of the two ought 
never to be lost sight of. What provisions are made 
in your church for the special training and nurture 
of its younger members? 

There often comes to us from heathen lands some 
wise. saying or some sagacious counsel of one who has 
looked at Christianity from outside of its bounds, 
Thus the Missionary Review reports a Brahmin grad- 
uate of Madras University as saying, “If I were a 
missionary, I would never argue. I would simply 
give the Bible, and say, Read that.” That young 
man realized the wisdom and power of the word of 
God in contrast with the lame arguments of unin- 
spired man, when addressed to the unbeliever. God 
can speak to man with such power as mar can never 
speak for God. The entrance of God’s words giveth 
light, and the word of God is quick and powerful, 
and sharper than any two-edged sword to find its own 
entraace into the unbeliever’s heart when the Holy 
Spirit wields it as his sword. If the words of God 
themselves fall: powerless on the sinner’s ear, who 
dares say that an added argument from himself will 
make them effective? 

It isa great thing to have a recognized stundard 
by which,to measure one’s position or acquirements 
or tastes. Did you ever live near a bell-tower which 
sounded out the correct time at high noon, or near 
a fort where the hours of sunrise and meridian and 
sunset were marked by a signal gun? If you have, 
you must have noted how common it was for those 
who heard that bell or gun to take out their watches, 
or look up at their household clocks, to see whether 
they were slow or fast by the recognized standard. 
So it is in life everywhere: the quiet influence of 
being right and of doing right. is powerful beyond 
all estimate. ‘To strike the right hour, to say or do 
the right thing, to be right in life and doctrine arfd 
methods of speech and dress and bearing, is to call 
the attention of many to their own departures from 
the right, and to excite in them a desire to have 
closer conformity thereto; and this where no active 
endeavor to bring others right could be half so effec- 
tive as this quiet and unconscious influence. 


It is a rarer thing than most people imagine to 
find a book printed with perfect accuracy. The va- 
rious editions of the Revised New Testament are very 
nearly accurate, but here and there a slip is found. 
In the Oxford and Cambridge Pica editions, on page 





192, the fifth line from the bottom, the reference 
number* before “world” should be*. This error 
has (with others in other editions) been communi- 
cated to the English printers, and is doubtless cor- 
rected in the later impressions. Another error in a 
reference number occurs in the Oxford Long Primer 
8yvo edition, p. 494, in the American preference for, 
Hebrews 4: 2. In some copies it reads: ,“ Let the 
text and marg.’ exchange places,” etc., when it should 
read “marge” This error is corrected in some 
copies; but it had already puzzled and misled the 
editor of an “American Version,” who thereby 
wrongly made the text and “ marg.'’’ exchange places, 
and in “marg.” only changed “Some” into “ Many.” 
In the Appendix itself are several original faults in 
the printing, which will be probably corrected soon, 
if they are not already; but those who have the first 
impressions will be glad to have a note of them. 
Thus in “Classes of Passages” XIII., “Col. i. 3”, 
should be omitted. At the end of the note for Mark 
2: 4, etc., a semicolon should be put in place of the 
period, and there should be added “and so y. 15 
against ‘couches.’” The note for John 16: 25, 29, 
should read: For “proverbs ... proverb” read 
“dark sayings ... dark saying.” The note for 
Romans -2: 18, should have added at the end,’ 
“Similarly Philippians i. 10.” That for Romans 5: 1, 
should read at the end, “(twice); omitting marg.* 
and ‘.” (These reference numbers are those of the 
Pica edition; they may need some change in order 
to apply to other editions.) The note for 2 Corin- 
thians 12: 7, should read, at the end, “—wherefore, 
that”. The note for Hebrews 1; 9,should be changed 
so as to read, “Or, O God, thy God hath” etc. The 
note for Hebrews 4: 7, should be added to so as to 
read, “etc., and de’e marg.’ For Hebrews 11: 1, 
“ things” should be in italics. The note for Hebrews 
12: 17, should have a comma before the last “etc.” 
The note for Jude 22, instead. of “add the marg.”, 
should read “add to the present marg.” ‘The note 
for Revelation 1: 13, should have added gt the end 
“So in xiv. 14.” 


THE PERSONAL RESULT. 

A certain song which was popular in many parlors, 
a few years ago, and which, doubtless, is still sung by 
Christian vocalists who never stop to ask the mean- 
ing of the words they utter, bears for its title the 
pessimistic inquiry: “ What is itAll whenAN is 
Done?” ‘This question it answers, in ‘effet, by say- 
ing that all is nothing, when all is done: 

Aside from those heedless singers who never hesi- 
tate to express in song that’ which they profess to 
regard with abhorrence in their sober belief, therg 
are altogether too many people whose lives virtually 
give the same gloomy answer to the problem of exist- 
ence that is offered by this fashfonable wail of melody. 
People who never ask themselves what, after all, is 
the real utility of their lives to God, to themselves, 
or to anybody else, can only offer a tacit negative to 
such questioners as may think of the query. Those 
who exist without purpose ; who are born, eat, drink, 
sleep, marry, and transact business with never a 
thought of the why and wherefore, are as the beasts 
that perish, so far as any intelligent apprehension of 
the duty of life is concerned. And very little higher 
are those who give an occasional sigh over “ lost 
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opportunities,” but never seek to gain any new 
opportunities. Those to whom.dife-brings no direct 
personal result—of clear speregption ‘of individual 
duty. if reverent acceptance of one’s own plage and 
work in God's ‘universe—may be “good citizens,” 
and kind parents,” and “charitable to the poor,’ 
and of “tender sympathies,” and yet, after all, may 
uttérly miss the personal benéfit God designed for 
them, and may offer to the world a solution of life’s 
problem no higher and no worthier than that of the 
Epicurean, and not so high as that of the pantheist, 
who at least has a goal and a purpose. 

It is axiomatic to say that things of which we get 
no benefit are of no benefit to us; but thousands and 
thousands act as though they knew it not. For 
instance, the news of the day, which we read in this 
morning’s newspaper, has some significance for our- 
selves. It is not a mere matter of diplomacy ‘in 
Europe, nor of famine in Asia, nor of exploration in 
Africa, nor of medical bulletins in Washington. 
The news is lost to us if we regard it as of interest 
only to the persons mentioned, and having no possi- 
ble relation to us, in the line of stimulus, or sugges- 
tion, or warning, or serviceable information. There 
is sure to be something—there probably are many’ 
things—in this particular day’s newspaper which can 
make our own lives better and stronger. But too 
often the message falls on dull ears, the lesson is not 
learned, and we make mere tittle-tattle and gossip of 
that which was meant to be mental and spiritual 
food. It is of little use to boast that we read much, 
in newspapers or in books, if we do not understand 
what we read, Some have eyes, others have no eyes; 
to some the intelligence of the day is a message 
written in letters of living light; to others it is” 
“words, words, words.” It is the part of wisdom to 
find out just what is our share of the record of the 
world’s work for one day, and to take that share to 
our heart of hearts, and incorporate it within our 
-jives, until it be “nearer than hands or feet.” 

Dr. Johnson once exclaimed, in his sonorous pen- 
tameters : 

“ How small, of all that human hearts endure, 

That part which laws or kings can cause or cure! 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned, 

Our own felicity we make or find.” 
We cannot get away from ourselves, nor shall we 
ever be able to do so. When we find “sermons in 
stones, books in the running brooks,” we make the 
stones and the brooks fullfil their mission to us. The 
things which we do not use, are useless so far as we 
are concerned. A strong theologian has said that 
the whole work of redemption is, in a true sense, a 
failure to us, so long as we shut the door of our 
hearts in the face of Divine love. Most men do not 
like to be brought sharply face to face against the 
fact that time and opportunity and the blessings of 
the universe are lost outright; for they hope, some 
time or other, somehow or other, to do a great many 
things which they have as yet shown no inclination 
to touch. But time goes on ; water does not run up 
hill ;,dispositions become hardened ; and the refusal 
to ayail, one’s self of opportunities at hand becomes 
wellnigh.chronic and irremediable, It is the “I will” 
that is the only remedy for human disease ; we must 


find, This law binds us, from the greatest matter to 
pre least, from the salvation of our souls down to 

utilizing of this present moment which we are 
spending, 

Nor is it enough that we should be quick to feel 
sympathy for suffering, or that the unbidden tear 
should spring to the eye. Many a minister comes to 
feel that his most incorrigible hearers, after all, are 
those who are readiest to be “touched” and “im- 
pressed” by what he says. They weep at his pathos, 
they are kindled by his eloquence, they answer his 
charitable appeals; but, after all, the impression 
fades, and they do not bring the personal result home 
to their own hearts, The horizon of the individual 
life is changed for the moment by a passing cloud, 
but it is for the moment only. “One touch of nature 





makes the whole world Kin,” and very beautiful it 
is to see the quickewpspringing popular feeling in 
the face of any gfeat pablic sorrow or charitable 
appeal. » t, the hour@hanges, “the weather aBiti- 
gates)’ as ’ as the ‘iiiserly. wouild- -be benefaetor said when 


’ | his ehill was off, and the great wave of. feeling 


leayes many, perbaps titost, precisely where they 
were to\begin with. Ten are cleanged, and but one 
returns to giye thanks. The devil’s monastic inten- 
tions do not outlast his sickness. It all goes for noth- 
ing until we are ready to say: “Teach me to do the 
thing that pleaseth Thee, for thou jart: my God;”’ 
“ Oreate in me a clean heart, O God; renew a right 
spirit within me.” And it is because of this hardness 
of heart, this common difficulty in bringing things 
straight home to our own personality, that many a 
Christian finds nothing so hard to say as the petition for 
forgiveness in the Lord’s Prayer. It is easy enough 
to do all save to secure the directly personal good by 
the directly personal act of forgiving our own enemies 
and ill-wishers. It seems so much simpler to put 
ourselves on the moral platform of the poet who can- 
didly sung: 
“Tf naebody eare for me, 
T’ll care for naebody.” 

In ‘a word, we learn a great lesson when we dis- 
cover how many doors are opened by the key of 
purpose. What does God ask of me? why do I 
live and work where and as I do? what message 
to me has yesterday’s sermon, or to-day’s paper, or 
the death of my neighbor across the street? how can 
I myself accept and assimilate, to my soul’s nourish- 
ment; thé food that God offers to my hand? Until 
we can answer such questions as these, the whole 
world is meaningless to us, and our own’ éxistence 
the most mysterious thing of all. When we learn to 
answer them, we can say in sober truth, and in all 
reverence, with poor vauoaary Margaret Fuller: “I 
accept the universe.” ” 





SCHOOL OR ASSEMBLY? 


Now that the Chautauqua Assembly has become a 
remarkable success, and its institutions are as popular 
as they are numerous, Dr. Vincent, its founder and 
brilliant conductor, has seriously proposed that the 
name “assembly” should be given to an advanced 
department in all our Sunday-schools. He is “ dis- 
posed to think that the Sunday-school should be 
limited to children, and that for the senior pupils 
another, higher, more dignified department should be 
provided, and that with a different name; and he 
has even “recommended the organization of the 

; Aameeply” for young,people, fifteen years of age and 
over.’ 

Dr. Vincent's published statement of Sunday-school 
needs in America and his arguments for some such 
change as he proposes have excited far more atten- 
tion in England than in America. The London 
Sunday-school Chronicle says: “The whole tenor of 
his article surprises us, and rutalessly removes impres- 
sions which we had fondly entertained about Ameri- 
can. Sunday-schools;” and again: “Coming, as it 
does, from Dr, Vincent, we can only suppose that 
something, perhaps more than one thing, has nar- 
rowed the far-reaching outlook he has always com- 

manded, has damped his large faith, and has impaired 
that very buoyant and sanguine temperament that 
was habitual with him in all Sunday-school work.” 

The truths, that Dr. Vincent hassimply given fresh 
prominence to the hindrances to Sunday-school prog- 
ress which were largest. at. the outset, and have been 
steadily diminishing for a half century. He seems 
for the moment to have lost sight of the tendency of 
Sunday-school progress, and to think that there would 
be a gain in going back to plans that were looked 
into and rejected forty years ago. And now we want 
to assure our English friends that the name of 
“scheol” in connection with Bible advanced study 
was never as popular among young people and old 
people in America as to-day, In our first National 
Sunday-school Convention, of twoscore years since, 
this name of “school” was said to be against the new 





agency, but that idea was scouted by a large majority 
of the foremost thinkers and workers of then—as it is 
now. There is much, very much to be done to bring 
up, “the average Sunday-school” in its care for 
adyanced pupils; but it is being done in this direc- 
tion. Why, the very latest improvements in the Chau- 


‘tauqua Assembly idea include the going back to the 


“school” name in preference to “ assembly ;” and 
the “Summer Schools of Philosophy ” claim to be 
one peg ahead of the foremost “assemblies.” Really, 
there is no more probability, or danger, of the senior 
department of the Sunday-school dropping the name 
“Sunday-school”’ or “ Bible class” for “assembly,” | 
than there is of the Chautauqua Assembly being 
known as the Great American Infant School. 

It is true that the methods of instruction in the 
average American Sunday-school are now, as they 
have been from the beginning, behind those of the 
best secular schools in America. It was long ago 
said by Professor John S. Hart, the first editor of The 
Sunday School Times, that the Sunday-school in 
America has thus far kept about fifty years behind 
the secular school in its methods of instruction. But 
the Sunday-school has made progress, it is making 
progress, and it will continue to make progress. All 
its real progress has been in the direction of truer 
Bible study, of better class and school work. It 
would be no progress to have lecture-rooms and 
assemblies take the place of class-rooms and school 
study. That question was discussed and settled years 
ago. There is no danger of our going back to meth- 
ods that are a great deal more than half a century 
behind those of the best secular schools. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


There are certain questions of Bible interpretation, 
and of the real meaning of Bible injunctions, and 
of Bible statements of doctrine, about which denomi- 
nations differ, and are likely to differ. There is 
little gain in prolonged discussion over these points 
as they are touched incidentally in the study of the 
International lessons. The Sunday School Times 
wishes to treat all these differences fairly, not to ignore 
them. One of these questions is that of the Sabbath. It 
is admitted by wellnigh all evangelical Christians that 
the Fourth Commandment is still of binding force, but 
there are those who insist that that commandment 
requires the observance of the Sabbath on Saturday, 
while others claim that the Sabbath ought to be observed 
only on Sunday, and yet others believe that both the 
letter and the spirit of the commandment are met when 
one counts each seventh day as holy to God, by whatever 
name the first day, or the last, of the seven may be 
called. These differences are to be borne in mind in 
reading the following criticism on one of our lesson-note 
writers, which comes from a correspondent in New York 
State : 

In “ Critical Notes,” by the Rey. Dr. Chambers, on the lesson 
for August 28, speaking of the fourth commandment, he says 
something about its being impossible to abolish it, and then 
goes on to say the apostles changed it. Now if it was perfect, 
why change it, or allow a few sintul men to do it? It looks to 
me like attributing weakness to God, to say that he made laws 
to regulate his household, and then let a few of his children 
modify them to suit their whims. God says that this command- 
ment is to commemorate one thing; man makes it commemo- 
rate another. Which authority is the best? Which command- 
ment did Dr. Chambers break in his notes? If it is possible 
for man to change one of the commandments, hasn’t he the 
right to change any other one if he wishes to? 

In the first place, Dr. Chambers did not say that the 
apostlés changed the fourth commandment. Which 
commandment did our correspondent unintentionally 
break in his note concerning Dr, Chambers? Dr. 
Chambers did say that the Lord Jesus Christ “ claimed 
it as his prerogative to be Lord even of the Sabbath.” 
Is that true or not?’ He said further, concerning our 
Saviour, that “as such Lord [of the Sabbath] he was 
able, through his apostles, to change the day from the 
séventh to the first, without impairing the authority of + 
the original statute.” Is that statement as it stands true, 
or not? Mark you, Dr. Chambers leaves the question 
open whether our Lord did so change the day without 
impairing the authority of the original statute. Those 
who believe that our Lord, through his apostles, did 
change the day of the week to be observed as the Sab- 
bath, would doubtless claim that such a change was as 
clearly in due deference ta the Divine law as was the 
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change vhich dropped out circumcision as the rite of 
church admission. Those, on the other hand, who claim 
that the fourth commandment requires only the keeping 
holy of any seventh day after six consecutive days of 
work, would be ready to conform their practice to any 
Christian community where they found themselves, and 
feel that in this way they were best keeping the fourth 
commandment. Again, there are those—and our corre- 
spondent is seemingly one of them—who think that the 
seventh day of our almanac-week is the only proper day 
to be kept as.the Sabbath. “Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” “To his own Master he 
standeth or falleth.” 


Sunday-school vacations are quite a matter of fashion. 
Formerly, in New England and the Middle States, it was 
the habit to have Sunday-schools during warm weather, 
and to close them with the first sharp frost. At that 
time it was thought that this was the only feasible plan. 
After a while it was found that a winter Sunday-school 
was as good as any. Then came a fashion of summer 
vacations, first in the cities, and later in the country. 
Now, there is no one way for all schools, even in the 
same region of country. Away up North there are good 
country Sunday-schoois in midwinter, while at some 
mountain and seaside resorts Sunday-schools have their 
summer vacation. Away down South there are Sunday- 
schools which keep open all summer, and others which 
think the winter in their torrid region too inclement for 
winter sessions. But with all the changes of fickle 
fashion, there are Sunday-schools, in both city and 
country, North and South, which think that the only 
proper time for a Sunday-school vacation is “between 
Sundays.” The number of such schools is increasing. 
Here is a report from one of these—a Sunday-school in 
Washington, D. C., whose superintendent writes : 


In a recent number of The Sunday School Times you say, 
“ Now comes the test of the worth of letting go or of sticking 
at it in hot weather,” and I would like to add my testimony 
again to the advantage of sticking at it. My school has not 
only been kept up and been doing well, but it has gained about 
forty new scholars during the months of July and August, It 
is a great mistake to say that “‘ everybody ” is out of town, [| 
believe I told you once before that since our school was organ- 
ized in 1819 it has never been closed on account of the weather, 
or for any other reason. I have received so many helps from 
your valuable paper that I feel as though I would be very glad to 
help others, if possible, and so I tell you briefly of a very 
successful plan adopted this year in our school. It has been 
the custom with us to have golden texts from each class, in 
addition to the regular text. These texts are usually selected 
by the scholars at home during the week, which, you see, 
induces home study of the lesson, and a searching through the 
Bible for an appropriate text, The recitation of these texts 
has grown to be not only one of the most interesting features 
of our closing exercises, but also a great help to our spiritual 
growth, and to our appreciation of the application of each 
lesson. This summer, before any one went away, I had a large 
number of postal-cards printed like the enclosed, and asked 
the scholars and teachers to take away as many of the cards as 
they would be absent Sundays, to fill them up and send them 
to me, and I would read them to the school. This they did, 
and every week I get quite a large number of the cards, which 
I read, and which those who are at home are glad to hear. 
You see by this means I not only keep up the interest of those 
who are absent, but I manage to have them keep up the study 
of the summer’s lessons while away from home and Sunday- 
school influence. This has been a grand thing, and I am sure 
we shall have the best review of the summer’s lessons that our 
school has ever known. If the idea is good for anything to 
any one else they are welcome to it. 

Now if there isa city in all the United States where 
there would seem to be an excuse for a summer vacation 
it is Washington. That is as hot a place as any this side 
of the equator, and it is not generally supposed to have a 
great many people in it when Congress is not in session. 
Yet here is a record: of a Sunday-school in that city 
which ought to put to the blush any Sunday-school north 
of the District of Columbia which has closed its doors 
because of hot weather, or of a traveling congregation. 
The postal card sent to us in illustration of the plan 
described is from a boy of fourteen years old, who is 
visiting in Maryland. It is as follows: 

August 11, 1881. 

Dear Sir: The following is my golden text for Sunday, 
August 14, 1881: In all their affliction he was afflicted, and the 
angel of his presence saved them: in his love and in his pity 
he redeemed them; and he bare them and carried them all the 
days of old (Isa. 63: 9). 

Yours sincerely, 
L. G. 
Class No. 16. 
The pastor of this Sunday-school also sends back his 
selection of a golden text week by week during his sum- 


mer absence. What school can show a better record 
than this? 





AD PERENNIS VITAE FONTEM. 
(Latin hymn of the fifth century.) 
BY MARY A. GREENE, 


At the fount of life perennial pants the heart to slake its 
thirst ; 

Pent within its fleshy prison, strives the soul its bars to burst ; 

For its fatherland it yearneth, wand’ring, exiled and sin- 
cursed. 


While to toils and pains subjected sinks the spirit ’neath their 
weight, 

And her former sin-lost glory, sad, she strives to contemplate, 

Long-lost blessings seem the sweeter for her present evil state. 


And ean mortal ever measure all the joy and peace untold, 

Where uprise those dwellings glorious which fair, living pearls 
uphold, 

Where the brightest turrets sparkle, where the bright rooms 
gleam with gold ? 


All engirdled is the structure with most precious gems alone, 

And with gold, like glass transparent, all the city street is 
strewn ; 

Pestilence doth never rage there, all defilement is unknown. 


Dreaded storm and torrid summer never shall perturb ‘the air, 
For the ever-blooming roses keep perpetual spring-time there ; 
Lilies glisten, saffron blushes, balsam sheds its perfume rare, 


Here the moon makes not her changes, sun and stars are hid 
from sight,— 

For in that most blessed city, Christ the Lamb gives ceaseless 
light ; 

Night and time are ever banished, there is day, eternal, bright. 


And the holy, ransomed spirits, brilliant shining as the sun, 

Safe from harm of prostrate Satan, crowned, rejoice o’er tri- 
umphs won, 

Now, together, oft recounting conquests gained and dangers 
run. 


They are free from spot and, blemish, are from mortal strife 
secure, 

For their souls are fully blended with their flesh made heavenly 
pure, 

And, enjoying peace unmeasured, no temptations they endure. 


They resume their true existence, freed from chance and change 
of earth, 

Learning truth by actual vision, in this form they learn its 
worth ; 

Henceforth, from the living fountain drinking joys of heavenly 
birth. 


Thus attaining life immortal,—for there change shall never be; 
All corruption from them fallen, they shall reign eternally, 
And the power of death is vanquished by a glorious victory. 


They who know the God omniscient, what is there they can- 
not know ? 

Piercing mysteries enfolded in each other’s breasts, they grow 

Into spiritual union, and their souls with one love glow. 


Though according to his labors every soul receives reward, 

Yet doth love so mould his nature, that, close bound in sweet 
accord, 

All his blessings rich he shareth with the blessed of the Lord. 


Wheresoe’er the body lieth there will eagles gathered be ; 
Holy souls with angels holy are renewed with strength from 
thee ; 


Saints from earth aiid heaven are feeding on that bread thou 


givest free. 


Ever hungering, though they’re feasting, still they’re longing 
more to gain ; 

Fullness cannot hurt or weary, or starvation give them pain ; 

Ever hung’ring, still they’re feasting,—feasting, hunger doth 
remain, 


Their melodious voices ever make new melodies resound, 
And in jubilee uplifted, strike the ear with glorious sound ; 


To the King through whom they conquered, Christ’s redeemed 
give praise profound, 


Happy is the soul who gazes on the King’s all-glorious face ; 

Viewing,—from his throne outreaching,—power which holds 
the earth in space, 

Sun and moon and planets guided, starry spheres kept in place. 

Vietor’s laurel for thy warriors, Christ, within thy city free, 

Putting off my sword, receive me, fighting in the world for thee, 

And, among its blessed dwellers, grant that I may numbered be ! 

Give to me yet toiling, weary, strength for earthly contest 
strong, 

O, deny me not thy quiet after warfare ’gainst the wrong, 

And may I be wane Jesus, of Sit crown through ages long! 


THE WORD “ HEART” IN THE BIBLE. 
BY PROFESSOR T. W. COIT, D.D. 


It is a fundamental rule of interpretation, that we are 
not to give old words significations which are prevalent 
in our own times, but those rather which belong to the 
times when the words in question were written, This is 
the basis of that well-known maxim, often referred to in 
our courts of Jaw, Contemporanea expositio est optima et 
fortissima in lege,‘ Contemporangous ex position is, inlaw, 
the best and strongest.” And such a maxim should never 





be forgotten by divines, when they approach the language 
of the Bible. They should appeal to those who lived 
nearest Bible times to strike the balance between doubt- 
ful or disputed significations. Such guides are not indeed 
absolute authorities, as some hastily suppose, but they 
are probable authorities. And where certainty is unat- 
tainable, we must accept probability; since, as Bishop 
Butler says in his celebrated Analogy, probability in this 
world of conflicts is the guide of life. 

If one would only remember such simple and plain 
considerations, he would see in a moment that when the 
Bible employs language, which may be used in a scien- 
tific way, we are to interpret it in an unartificial way, 
because the sciences of modern times were not- known in 
Bible times. Moses, for example, did not compose the 
first chapter of Genesis, as if he were a professor of 
Natural Philosophy in a modern university. He was 
writing for the people of his own times, and describes 
things as they would have appeared to the people of his 
own times. Hence, to put him to torture under modern 
theories of astronomy and geology is both unreason- 
able and unrighteous. It is by no means necessary, 
therefore, to suppose that when he said “Let there be- 
light,” he described the actual creation of light. He 
simply says, Let light be where it was not before, or in 
a place from which it had been shut out. Light might 
have existed outside of the thick darkness which shrouded 
the earth long before—it may be for ages. 

So when Joshua said to the sun, “Stand thou still,” 
and Job talked of the pillars of the earth and of the sky, 
we need not try their rhetoric by the Copernican system, 
and pronounce it scientifically inadmissible. The doc- 
tors of the church of Rome, doubtless, could once do 
such things. They tried Galileo by the language of the 
Book of Psalms, and pronounced him an actual heretic, 
because he ventured to assert the earth’s continuous 
motion (Psa. 93: 1; 96: 10). One of his best replies t 
them was as pungent as it was witty. He told them they 
ought to believe, with the Book of Job, that heaven’s 
canopy was a molten looking-glass (Job 37: 18). . 

Taking such things into consideration, we ought not to 
wonder if the language of the Bible does not conform 
to our modern metaphysical systems, any more than it 
does to our physical ones. According to our metaphysi- 
cal systems, the head is the seat of thought.. But accord- 
ing to the metaphysical system of the Hebrews, the 
heart had that high prerogative. Thus, Moses tells us 
in language quoted from lips actually divine, “The 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his, youth” 
(Gen. 8: 21; 6: 5). And even Solomon, the sage ot 
sages for his day, declares that as a man “thinketh in 
his heart, so is he” (Prov. 23: 7). While our Saviour, 
conforming in this respect to the customs of his Hebrew 


| countrymen, says, “Out of the heart proceed evil 


thoughts” (Matt. 15: 19). And, again, when his disci- 
ples would not draw obvious inferences, “ Have ye your 
heart yet hardened?” (Mark 8: 17.) 

Now, while it is entirely needless to inquire how 
astronomical ideas took the shape they did in Hebrew 
times, it may not be uninteresting to inquire how in 
such times thought came to be ascribed, not as it now is, 
to the supposed seat of intellect, but to the supposed 
seat of the affections. Probably the custom grew out of 
the fact that the heart, as the fountain of the blood, came 
to be considered the centre of intellectual ds well as o 
moral functions. The blood, in Hebrew imagery, was 
the life of a human being (Gen. 9: 4; Lev. 17: 14). 
As the apparent possessor of an independent life, and 
the real possessor of an independent will, man was a 
wondrous image of his transcendent Maker. Self-exist- 
ence is God’s highest prerogative, lying back of omnipo- 
tence and its kindred attributes (Exod. 6: 8), God’s 
will might control all other wills ; but he condescends to 
govern man’s will, not by force, but by moral motives, 
leaving his choices free. 

It was natural, perhaps inevitable, under such an 
economy, that the heart should be esicemed man’s cen- 
tre for everything, for life, and thought, and volition 
also. But it will of course be asked, Is there any appli- 
cation for such views in relation to difficulties in the 
Bible? ~ Let us bring them athwart such a case as 
Pharaoh’s, and ascertain. Nothing is commoner than to 
find objectors censuring the Bible because it says thi 
monarch’s heart was hardened by the Almighty. If it 
be true, it is urged, that the Almighty compelled 
Pharaoh to act, as he plainly did, in opposition to 
heaven’s interferences in behalf of Israel, then why con- 
demn him for so acting? But suppose it had been said 
that the Almighty simply blinded Pharaoh’s understand- 
ing; would there, could there, have been any reasonable 
objection to such a representation of the case? We 
sometimes harden a man in bis prejudices, his prejudg. 
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ments, by convincing his reason that they are altogether 
in the wrong. He may even tremble, as Felix did; but 
pride, self-conceit, obstinacy and self-interest may bol- 
ster up his faltering courage, and rally it into fresh 
resolve; and we shall come no nearer persuading him, 
we shall be actually farther off. As the old adage 
has it, 
“A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 

And.as that keen observer Juvenal found out, there was 
nothing to be done with a man who (like many in our 
day) will have no deity but one of his own shaping 
(Satire XV. 37). 

Pharaoh was one of this class. The plainer his case 
was made a wrong one, by increasing and accumulating 
proof, by self-evident demonstration, the more he was 
determined not to yield. He was a parallel to Milton’s 
Satan, who thus gloried in an indomitable will : 

“What though the field be lost? 

All is not lost; the unconquerable will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield, 

And what is else, not to be overcome ; 

That glory never shall his wrath or might 

Extort from me.” P. Lost, Bk, I., 105. 
Pharaoh had entered the lists with the Almighty, his 
self-persuasion had put on its coat of mail; and a hundred 
plagues would not have melted him into a capitulating 
penitent. 

This is the secret of a vast amount of unregenerate and 
impracticable obstinacy in our day. To those, indeed, | 
who will listen to it with docility, the gospel, as an apostle 
tells us, will be a savor of life unto life. But, alas! the 
same apostle tells us, it may be, to those destitute of this 
docility, a savor of death unto death. And the incon- 
siderate querimoniously ask, How can such heaven-wide 
issues come from the same source of influences? The 
gospel intenerates one heart and petrifies another. How 
can these things be? ‘ 

The cases are no more difficult than that of Pharaoh. 
Theunderstanding may be more and more convinced, while 
the will becomes more and more unbending. And it is 
the will which the gospel would fain take captive. It was 
by a wrong exercise of his will that man fell from his 
state of innocency. And this wrong-doing will has been 
man’s worst inheritance, and his inalienable one. “It re- 
quires the surrender and submission of man’s all, of his 
whole soul, to say, “Not my wil!, but thine be done.” 
It was the greatest of all difficulties to our Lord himself 
to say this. It cost him a sweat of blood; and an angel 
had to fly to his rescue, and refresh his weakness. No 
wonder he taught us, as a prayer of prayers, to say, “Thy 
kingdom come; thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven.” Let those who preach the g »spel then remember 
that there is something more than logic necessary where- 
with to make men Christians. They must try to approach 
and to sway the human will, Pharaoh had logic of the 
severest sort confronting him, the logicof stern and appall- 
ing facta. But he grew harder and harder, till he became 
vindictive. Then persuasion ceased, retribution hastened, 
and he perished. The self-willed must not be too adven- 
turous, or they may encounter the hammer and the fire 
before which rocks themselves give way (Jer. 23: 29). 


IS WINE SAFER THAN WATER? 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 

If a man were to judge of the comparative harmless- 
ness of wine and water by what he hears said of the 
danger of drinking water while away from his home, 
and of the necessity of using wine instead, he would be 
tempted to think that wine is the true “gift of God,” 
and that water is an invention of the Devil. 

Some years ago I was riding in an open wagon over the 
plains of California, with three men who before were 
strangers to me. The day was hot and the road dusty. 
At noontime we stopped at a wayside tavern for dinner. 
The dinner consisted chiefly of boiled pork, boiled pota- 
toes, and boiled beans. One of my companions, not less 
than sixty years of age, ate of the pork and beans as if 
he were laying in a week’s provisions. After dinner we 
were again on our tedious ride. .Under the hot sun and 
in the jolting wagon my heavily-laden seat-mate was 
taken with cramps. As he writhed and groaned in pain, 
it never seemed to occur to him that that pork and those 
beans were proving too much forhim, Ob no! it was the 
water which had done the mischief. “Dear me!” he 
groaned out, “I wish I hadn’t drank any of that water 
at dinner, It’s almost killing me. I declare I'll never 
drink any more of the water, without a touch of brandy, 
a; long as I'm in California, It really isn’t safe.” And 
that man’s idea of the perils of water-drinking away 





from home is a good illustration of the general feeling 
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on the subject among travelers in our own country and 
abroad. 

While at Florence in Italy I was remonstrated with by 
a kind-hearted lady who sat next me at the dinner-table, 
because I ventured to drink cold water as at home. She 
assured me that there was no safety there except in wine- 
drinking—even the guide-books emphasized that fact. 
Moreover, she told me pathetically of the serious effects 


of water-drinking in Florence by one and another who 


had for a time dared brave its risks. I then noticed that 
I and my traveling companions were the only persons at 
that well-filled table who did not drink wine. I saw 
enough of my fellow-boarders in their eating, and I knew 
enough of them in their modes of living, to know that 
drinking cold water was not the only danger to which 
they were exposed in Florence, and that wine-drinking 
would not by any means prove a guard against their 
every bodily peril. In their minds, it was not the 
unsettled life they were living; not the fatigue of sight- 
seeing, day after day ; not the exposure of the night air, 
and the drain on their nervous force by their late hours 
and their unaccustomed variety of food, that was a 
cause of any physical disturbance they might have expe- 
rienced ; no, no, it was “the water”—the God-given, 
God-cursed water, that was at the bottom of their every 
fear and risk. And I happened to know, moreover, that 
the water there at Florence was a great deal better water 
for steady drinking than the water on which many of 
those American travelers had been brought up in their 
American western and southern homes. And as to a 
substitute for the native water of the region,—if they 
desired to avoid that,—it didn’t seem to occur to them 
that any of the many standard bottled mineral waters 
which were available thére would be safer and more 
health-giving than native wine. No, it was the water that 
must be shunned ; it was the wine that must be taken. 

I have spoken of Florence because the water there 
is called particularly bad. But it is pretty much the 
same the world over, as to this dread of water, and faith 
in wine, by the average traveler. Why, here’in Phila- 
delphia, during the Centennial summer, when millions 
came in from outside, and packed themselves in close 
quarters, and wore themselves out with long days of 
walking and standing and bewildering gazing, and over- 
taxed their stomachs with hurriedly eaten indigestible 
lunches, whatever pains and aches anybody from that 
throng of visitors had, in Philadelphia or on the way 
home, were almost without exception attributed to the 
water. Of course it was the water! To hear one talk 
about the troubles that come frum water-drinking away 
from one’s home, might fairly prompt the question, Is 
there anything that is really dangerous in this world ex- 
cept water? And yet all this talk about the necessity 
laid on a traveler to drink wine or brandy instead of 
water while away from his home is sheer bald nonsense, 

I have traveled not a little in my lifetime, I have aver- 
aged nearly twenty thousand miles a year for twenty 
years at a time, I have been through the length and 
breadth of our land from Maine to California, and from 
Minnesota to Florida. I liave journeyed also in Europe 
and Asia and Africa. Yet I never found the place where 
it was necessary for me to drink wine or brandy, nor yet 
where I deemed a native wine as safe as the native 
water, judging from the apparent effects on those who 
used the one or the other. 

I have found some pretty poor water in my day, lime- 
stone water, brackish water, muddy water, sulphurous 
water, water well-nigh putrid with decaying vegetation. 
I have drunk water through a little pocket filter, from 
the prints of my horse’s hoofs in the traveled road after 
a rain-storm, as the only mode of quenching my thirst 
with water. I have drunk water from the tangled 
swamps in the sea-islands of the South Carolina coast, 
when I had to hold my breath as I drank because of the 
water’s stench. But I was sure, in all these cases, that 
that water was safer, as a drink, than wine would be, 
and that if I added anything to it to render it innocuous 
there was less reason for my trying whiskey or brandy 
than ginger or mustard. Among all the personal risks 
that I have been called to take, in my life of varied 
experiences, I really count water-drinking the very least, 
and of all the personal risks I have had occasion to note 
in others, from my earliest recollection to the present 
hour, I put wine-drinking among the greater. 

Several years after our civil war I was at the Surgeon- 
General’s office in Washington, making a call on Dr. 
Otis, with whom I had been a comrade in army-li‘, and 
who was now compiling and tabulating the medical 
records of the entire army. In the course of our conver- 
sation he asked me how it was that my health endured 
through all the exposures to which I had been liable in 
army service and in prison life. My answer was, “ Well, 








Doctor, I suppose you will hardly agree with me on that 
point. I think that my keeping up so well was due to 
my letting whiskey alone. The water we had was bad 
enough; but I thought it was better than the whiskey, 
and I stuck to it all through the war. I think my total 
abstinence was my safety. I never borrowed to-morrow’s 
income to pay to-day’s expenses with, but I lived on the 
day’s strength every day of the war.” The Doctor's 
prompt response was: “A few years ago I shouldn’t 
have agreed with you on that point, but now I do. 
Since I have compared, in this office, the health-rolls of 
regiments where the surgeons refused to give whiskey, 
with those of regiments where whiskey was given freely, 
I am so impressed with the proof of gain from total 
abstinence that I wonder how so many of our soldiers 
lived through our whiskey treatment of them.” And as 
with whiskey in America, so with wine in Europe. So 
distinguished a medical authority as Sir Henry Thomp- 
son has said recently in a letter to the London Times: “I 
can affirm ... without hesitation, that the ordinary 
traveler need never run the risk of drinking poisoned 
water. I may also add here that it is equally unneces- 
sary to drink alcoholic liquor of any kind. . . . During 
the last ten years, of which a total of more than two has 
been spent in Continental hotels, I have never consumed 
any other liquids than tea, coffee, and mineral waters.” 

The evil effects of wine-drinking I have seen both at 
home and abroad. A large proportion of all those who 
were my playfellows and schoolmates have either died 
from intemperance or are living drunkards. Men of my 
acquaintance who had larger brain and stronger will than 
I could claim have proved unable to resist the tempta- 
tion to excess, which wine-drinking promotes. Even the 
seeming possession of a Christian character has by no 
means proved a safeguard against this danger to those 
who tampered with the evil. Ministers of the gospel by 
the score, within the range of my personal acquaintance, 
have been among the victims of intemperance. And 
wives and mothers, as well as young ladies, have 
swelled the list of those whom I have known as drunk- 
ards—through counting wine-drinking safe and neces- 
sary. Indeed I have known but few families in all my life, 
which the curse of intemperance had not in some way 
blighted. I have in mind the only son of a widowed 
Christian mother who learned to drink while traveling 
with his mother, she thinking that wine was safer for him 
than water. He is a hopeless, worthless sot. He would 
better have taken the risks of native water, as I did when 
I was his fellow-traveler. I have seen on our ocean 
steamers and in European hotels the wine-flush on the 
cheek of young wives and young misses and lads, day 
after day, and I have no more doubt that a large share of 
those wine-drinking travelers are to die drunkards than 
I am that water runs down hill. If a man drinks wine 
himself, he is not so likely to notice the effect of wine- 
drinking on those who are at table with him; yet I 
have been told by an intelligent Christian advocate ef 
hotel table wine-drinking in Europe, that the effect of 
the wine in loosening his own tongue and the tongues of 
his young lady table-mates was one reason of his count- 
ing it desirable. To say that the native wine of a vine- 
growing country is not promotive of intemperance, is to 
say that the Bible talks nonsense when it tells of Noah’s 
being stupidly drunk on wine from his own vineyard. 
Even if men were to deny the Bible story about Noah’s 
wine, I could testify that I have seen men drunk on 
native wine, both in Europe and in America, and that I 
know so much of the danger of wine-drinking as leading 
to intemperance that I am afraid to drink wine or beer, 
at home or abroad, lest I should become a drunkard my- 
self, apart from any question of my example before others 
who are weaker than I am—if there are such. 

It requires some courage not to drink wine abroad. 
Indeed, almost any self-denial involves a struggle—apart 
from the control of appetite. The fashion of this world 
is against self-denial. Wine-drinking is the fashion in 
Europe, and one must have some character to be willing, 
anywhere, to stand as notably singular in a personal habit 
or a social custom. Moreover, those who do drink, will 
be constantly telling those who do not that there is no 
other safe way than theirs. If one would go and come 
as a total abstainer he must be ready to abide unflinch- 
ingly by his own judgment as to the right and safe 
way, in spite of the example and the entreaties and the 
solemn warnings of very excellent people, who think and 
do differently. But why should one not be an abstainer? 
Even though he fails to find total abstinence absolutely 
commanded in the Bible, he must admit that it is not 
forbidden there. Hence the privilege is before him to let 
wine alone if he wants to. And availing himself of this 
privilege, he avoids a terrible risk on the one hand, and 
he runs no risk on the other. For myself I am afraid 
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to venture on the moderate use of those drinks which 
have by their very use led so many to use them immod- 
erately. I have seen that wine-drinking anywhere is 
dangerous. I have found that water-drinking is safer 
than wine-drinking everywhere. That is my testimony 
on the wine question. 





THE EXAMPLE OF SOCRATES FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
BY MRS. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Can any one who lived so long ago, between 468 and 
399 years before Christ, be in any way an example for 
Sunday-s¢hool teachers of the present age? Socrates was 


_ not a Sunday-school teacher, not even a Christian teacher, 


yet he tells us, “I do nothing but go about persuading 
you, both young and old, not to let your first thought be 
for your body or your possessions, nor to care for anything so 
earnestly as for your soul.” He considered that his com- 
mission so to do came from a high source,—‘I am, as I 
think and believe, under orders of the God to pass my 
life in the pursuit of wisdom, and in examining myself 
and others.” One of the warnings which he uttered is 
not yet out of date: “If the soul be immortal, then does 
she stand in need of care, not only during this period 
which we call life, but for all time; and we may well 
consider that there is terrible danger in neglecting her.” 
So far the aim of Socrates would seem to be identical 
with that of the Sunday-school teacher, but if we should 
look more closely into his life and work, we should find 
a great difference. “The God of Socrates might have 
been the same God we worship, but he was enveloped in 
such thick darkness that Socrates was guided, not by a 
near Presence, but by what he was pleased to call a ‘ Di- 
vine sign,’ and he even considered the ‘ Delphic Oracle’ 
such authority that his life-work was shaped in accordance 
with its voice.” 

The underlying principle of Socrates’ system was, 
“ Know thyself.” To him a life was not worth living 
that was not sifted and purified by self-examination. It 
matters much to pupils whether a teacher’s life is a foun- 
tain of uncleanness, or a well of water springing up into 
eternal life. He who would make others pure, must himself 
be pure. It has been said that a man has a sort of three- 
fold being,—the person others think him to be, what he 
thinks himself to be, and what he really is. What he 
really is from the God’s-eye view is what a Sunday- 
schoul teacher should endeavor to find out. Such knowl- 
edge will come to one who prays, “Search me, O God, 
and know my heart; try me, and know my thoughts.” 

Self examination did not engender conceit on the part 
of Socrates, for he says: “I am not conscious that in me 
is any wisdom great or small.” And yet he made it his 
business to prove to himself that he was the wisest man 
of his time, because the Delphic oracle had said so. Not 
willingly did he do this; he tells us: “I went to one of 
those who were reputed wise, thinking that there, if any- 
where at all, I should be able to refute the oracle; but as 
I examined and conversed with him, it seemed to me 
that this man had the appearance of being wise in the 
eyes of many others, and, most of all, in his own, but in 
reality was not wise.” Socrates’ mission, then, was noi 
so much to impart knowledge as tv show the hollowness 
of supposed knowledge and break down conceit. 

To ‘simply impart knowledge =hould not be the whole 
of any teacher’s desire. It is far nobler to endeavor to 
make children skillful finders of truth. In the Sunday- 
school we shall need to enlist their hearts’ best affections 
to help them search out the truth as it is in Christ Jesus. 
It will not be enough for us to furnish them with Bible 
biography and geography. It is possible for a person 
thus to gain the whole Bible, and yet lose his soul. 

Socrates questioned his hearers that he might, if possi- 
ble, make them contradict themselves. In other words, 
he exposed their ignorance, not with any malicious 
intent, as has been clearly shown before. He questioned 
to find out what was in people, and found but little. 
Sunday-school teachers should question their pupils to 
quite another end. They may, indeed, desire to find out 
what is in the minds and hearts of those they are exam- 
ining, but it should be for the purpose of helping them 
to use their feeble powers and small acquirements, that 
they may grow thereby. In our age and work it would 
justly be considered either ignoble or unskillful to con- 
fuse pupils through questioning, except when it is doné 
as a check to inattention or arrogance. 

Socrates was perfectly willing to be questioned himself; 
he says, “I hold myself ready to be questioned alike by 
rich or poor.” That he had no false fear of being found 
wanting by such a test is evidenced in the following 
words: “Take very little thought about Socrates, but 
much about the truth; and if you think I speak truly, 





agree with me; if not, oppose me with all your skill, 
taking care that I do not in my zeal deceive both myself 
and you, and, like a bee, depart, leaving a sting behind.” 

While it is wise for teachers to arouse their pupils to 
the point of asking questions, foolish discussions which 
ruin so many Bible classes should never be permitted to 
counterfeit honest inquiry. We should all seek to have 
the Socratic spirit of caring more for the triumph of truth 
than of ourselves. y 

One would naturally expect to find fearlessness blended 
with such firmness as we see in the character of Socrates 
as ateacher. He likened the state to a powerful steed 
grown sluggish, and himself to a gad-fly needed to keep 
him awake. When on trial for his life, because ft was 
claimed by his enemies that his influence corrupted the 
young, in his heroism he exclaimed, “I shall never act 
differently, even if I have to die for it many times.” If 
all Sunday-school teachers believed thus thoroughly in 
their mission, and adhered to it with a willingness to live 
for it, to say nothing of being willing to die for it, to die 
daily in being spent, how grandly would the Lord’s work 
move on! What rejoicing would there be in heaven! 

Tenderness is the crown of virtues in a faithful teacher. 
It was not lacking in Socrates. After he had taken the 
fatal cup, two of his pupils were consoling each other by 
recalling memories of their faithful teacher. Said 
Phaedo, “I happened to be sitting by the side of his 
couch, at his right hand, on a kind of low stool, so that 
he was much higher than I; and he began to stroke my 
head, and press my hair down on my neck, for it was a 
frequent habit of his to play with my hair.” The mjght 
of gentleness, Sunday-school teacher,—you will find it a 
practical force for drawing young hearts first to yourself, 
and at length to the Lord Jesus Christ. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
Taiesaindliaaniine 
HOW TROTTY RAN AWAY. 
BY KATE SUMNER, 

“Trotty !” called mamma from her window. 

Trotty, who was in the back yard playing Robinson 
Crusoe with Soe Potter, suddenly disappeared round the 
corner, while Joe dropped down behind the lilac-bush. 

“ Trot-ty !” called mamma again. 

And Trotty, concluding from a certain decidedness 
about her voice that it would be best for him to put in 
his appearance, emerged from his hiding-place. 

“ Did you call me?” he very innocently inquired. 

“T want you to go down to the store and get a spool of 
silk for me,” replied mamma. 

Trotty’s face fell; it usually did, I am sorry to say, 
when he was requested to do anything. 

“T’ve got company,” he said, a bright smile «f relief 
lighting up his countenance; “ and it wouldn’t be perlite, 
you know, for me to go away.” 

“As you have been playing with Joe all day long, I think 
he will excuse you for a few minutes,” said mamma ; “so 
come and wash your face and hands, for |’m in a hurry.” 

“T think it’s awful mean I have to do so many 
errands,” gruuibled Trotty, as he reluctantly wended his 
way into the house. “ I don’t b’leeve other mothers make 
their little boys do so many.” 

“Trotty,” said his mother, gravely and tenderly, 
“mamma is working very hard to finish your new suit 
for the picnic, and she .wants this spool of silk. Are 
you not willing to do as much as that for me?” 

Trotty surveyed his copper toes, grew red in the face, 
and wished mamma wouldn’t ask such uncomfortable 
questions. 

“ Aren’t you willing, Trotty ?” she asked again. 

“ It’s—drefful hot—and I most know for sure Joe’s 
mother wouldn’t send him.” 

Now Trotty was just the sweetest and most lovable 
little boy in all the world,—when everything went to 
please him,—but he was getting to be very selfish ; he was 
never, almost never, willing to do anything for anybody. 
And mamma wanted to break him of this sad habit 

“Very well,” she said, getting up; “if yoy know of 
any place where you can be better treated than you are 
here, I think you had better go there and live.” ; 

‘Trotty’s blue eyes opened to their widest extent. 

“T mean just what I say,” repeated mamma. “ You 
are always telling about some one who would treat you 
more kindly than we do, so I think you had better leave 
us, and go aud live with them. You can take any of 
your things you want, and we will send the rest to you.” 

Trotty went up-stairs to his room in a very dazed frame 
of mind. Could it be that mamma was sending him away? 

He choked back a sob, and brushed away a tear or two 
that would come in spite of him. But he would not 
ery. Oh, no! mamma had not, neither would he. 





What should he take with him? His toy pistol that 
papa gave him the Fourth, his “ Illustrated History,” 
and his tip-cart; that was all, he guessed. 

He was going off Without even a good-bye, but mamma 
stopped him. 

“Have you all you want?” she asked. Trotty 
nodded assent, there was such a big lump in his throat 
he could not speak. “ Very well, if you think of any- 
thing you want you can send for it. We have tried 
to be good to you, Trotty, I’m sorry you have not been 
happy, but if ever you need friends you can come back 
to us. Good-bye, dear.” Mamma put out her hand, 
Trotty grasped it with his little brown chubby one for an 
instant, and then, pulling his hat down over his eyes, he 
went off out of the yard, down the street. 

Where should he go? He had not the remotest idea ; 
he went and went a long time before he even thought of it. 
Then be began to look around him, and wonder where he 
was. He was out of the town, and on a road he did not 
remember of being on before. The houses were growing 
less. There was one at the top of the hill, however, he 
would stop there. But they had a big dog that came out 
and barked furiously ; Trotty beat a hasty retreat, and 
trudged on. 

It was a long time, at least it seemed so to him, before 
he came to another house. I[t was not a very pleasant- 
looking one, either; but Trotty was getting desperate, so 
he marched boldly up to the back door, 

“ Would they like a little boy to live with them?” 

It was a lady, not near so pretty as his mamma, that 
came to the door; indeed, she was very cross-looking. 

“No, we don’t want to be bothered with any little boys. 
Why don’t you live at home?” 

“?*Cause—they—make me go errands,” he replied. 
Somehow it seemed a very, very poor reason as he said it, 

“ Well,” said the lady, with a sharp, disagreeable laugh, 
“you had better go right home just as fast as your two 
legs can carry you, for you won’t find anybody to treat 
you better than your mother.” 

Then she went in and shut the door, and Trotty, pick- 
ing up the handle of his tip-cart, went on. But he went 
very slowly now; he began to be very sure he should not 
find anybody like mamma and papa. He felt something 
drop on his cheek, and, looking up, he saw there were 
great black clouds in the sky. It was going to shower. 
He was afraid, very much afraid in a.thunder-storm. 
Mamma always held him in her lap. Oh, how he wished 
he was at home! There was not a house to be seen, ex- 
cepting the one he had just left. Trotty sat down to rest 
for a little. 

It was supper-time at home. They were going to have 
new gingerbread for tea. He was very fond of it, and 
Nora had made him a gingerbread man. He wondered 
who would eat it, and if they would miss him. And 
then, before he knew, his blue eyes shut, the curly head 
dropped down, down, and Trotty was fast asleep. 

“O George!” said Mrs, Nelson, coming out to the 
gate to meet her husband, “ you must go right off after 
Trotty. He’s gone off, there’s a shower coming up, and 
you know how afraid he is.” 

“ Where shall I go to?” asked Trotty’s father. 

“‘T don’t know,” was the answer, and then followed the 
story of the afternoon. “I did not suppose he would go 
any way, and then I supposed he would come back before 
he had gone ten rods, but I thought it would be a gvod 
lesson to him.” 

Mamuma’s face was very, very sad and anxious. 

“Well, he needed a lesson in that line; I guess it will 
do him good,” responded papa encouragingly, as he pre- 
pared to retrace his steps. “‘ We'll have him back all 
right before long; shouldn’t wonder if he were on his 
way back now.” 

Yes, they had seen just such a boy. Going that way? 
Yes, they believed he did. 

It grew darker and darker. Papa spurred his horse and 
hurried on. 

No, they did not remember such a child—might have 
passed for all that, though; and—yes, he had stopped 
there. Then the horse shied a little, and there, down by 
the roadside, in the gathering gloom, Mr. Nelson spied a 
dark object, and— 

“ Trotty,” he said, shaking him. 

“ ’m—goin’—” was the sleepy response, and then— 
“© papa, papa!” he exclaimed, springing up, and put- 
ting both arms round his neck; “we do love each | 
gether, don’t we?”—which was always Trotty’s mode of 
expressing sorrow for wrong-doing. 

“T guess we do, little man,” said papa, rather huskily. 
“And shall we go home to mamma, or will you go ou 
farther?” 

“T’ll go home,” replied Trotty, decidedly. “I’m never 
going away again—never,” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


th api) 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


| Third Quarter, 1881.| 

1, Jaly 3.—Israelin Egypt 

2. July 10.—The Coming Deliverer 

3. July 17.~—The Call of Moses 

4. July 24.—Mowes and Aaron 

6. July 31.—Moses and the Magicians. 

6. August 7.—The Passover 

7. August 14.—The Red Sea 

8. August 21.—The Manna. 

9. August 28.—The Commandments o¢ 
10. September 4.—The Commandments... .....-....--.---- Exod. W: 12-21 
11, September 11.—Idolatry Punished ........-- -...00. +000 Exod, 32: 26-35 
12, September 18.—Review of the Lessons. 


12. September 25.—Temperance 1 Cor. 9: 22-27 


LESSON 13, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1881. 
Title: TEMPERANCE, 


GOLDEN TEXT: EveERY MAN THAT STRIVETH FOR THE MASTERY 
18 TEMPERATE IN ALL THINGS.—1 Cor. 9: 25. 


Lesson Topic: Deliverance from Intemperance. 


1. The Duty and the Purpose, v. 22, 23. 
2. The Method and the Reward, v. 24, 25. 
3. The Struggle and the Reason, v. 26, 27. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, September 19; 1 Cor. 9: 22-27. 
intemperance, 
Tuesday, September 20: 1 Pet. 4: 1-7, The duty. 
Wednesday, September 21: Gal. 5: 16-23. The purpose. 
Thursday, September 22: Eph, 4: 17-24. The method. 
Friday, September 23: 1 Pet. 5: 4-11. The reward. 
Saturday, September 24: Eph. 6: 10-18. The struggle. 
Sunday, September 25: Prev. 28: 29-35. The reason. 


LESSON TEXT. 
{1 Cor, 9: 22-27.) 

22. To the weak became I as weak, that I might gain the 
weak: Iam made all things to all men, that I might by all 
means save some, 

23. And this I do for the gospel’s sake, that I might be par- 
taker thereof with you. 

24. Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but 
one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye may obtain. 

25. And every man that striveth for the mastery is temper- 
ate in all things. Now they do it to obtain a corruptible 
crown; but we an incorruptible. 

26. I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as 
one that beateth the air : 

27.. But I keep under my body, and bring i¢ into subjection : 
lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway. 


Outline : i 


Deliverance from 


[LESSON TEXT ACCORDING TO THE REVISED VERSION,] 
22... To the weak I became weak, that I might gain the weak : 
I am become all things to all men, that I may by all means 
23 save some. And J do all things for the gospel’s sake, that 
24 I may be a joint partaker thereof. . Know ye not that they 
which run in a trace run all, but one receiveth the prize? 
25 Even so run, that ye may attain. And every man that 
striveth in the games is temperate in all things. Now they 
do it to receive a corruptible crown; but we an incorrupt- 
26 ible. I therefore so run, as not uneertainly ; so zfight I, as 
not beating the air; but I *buffet my body, and bring it 
unto bondage; lest by any means, after that I have 
* preached to others, I myself should be rejected. 


Ps aN race-course. 2Gr. box. 3Gr. bruise. 4 Or, have been a heraid (Amer. 
ref.), 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


1 Cor, 9: 22, To the weak became I as weak.—We then that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please ourselves. Rom. 15: 1.——If meat make my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, lest I make 
my brother to offend. 1 Cor, 8: 13,——Who is weak, and I am 
notweak? Whois offended,and Iburn not? 2Cor, 11: 29,—— 
If aman be overtaken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, restore 
such an one in the spirit of meekness; considering thyself, lest 
thou also be tempted. Gal. 6:1. 


Ali things to all men.——Let every one of us please his neigh- 
bour for his good to edification, Rom, 15: 2,—Even as I 
please all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but 
the profit of many, that they may be saved. 1 Cor, 10: 33. 

By ali means save some.——If by any means I may provoke 
to emulation them which are my flesh, and might save some of 
them, Rom,11:14,——-For what knowest thou, O wife, whether 
thou shalt save thy husband? Or how knowest thou, O man, 
whether thou shalt save thy wife. 1 Cor. 7: 16.——Though I 
be free from all men, yet have I made myself servant unto all, 
that I might gain the more. 1 Cor, 9: 19. 


V, 28. For the gospel’s sake.——-W hosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s, the same shall save it. Mark 
8; 35.——-To whom we gave place by subjection, no, not for an 
hour; that the truth of the gospel might continue with you, 
Gal. 2: 5.———I endure all things for the elect’s sake. 2 Tim. 
2:10, 


Partaker . . . with yous—The husbandmen that laboureth 





must be first partaker of the fruits, 2 Tim. 2: 6.——Holy 
brethren, partakers of the heavenly calling. . . . We are made 
partakers of Christ, if we hold the beginning of our confidence 
steadfast unto the end. Heb. 3: 1, 14.——A witness of the suf- 
ferings of Christ, and also a partaker of the glory that shall be 
revealed. 1 Peter 5: 1.—~—That ye also may have fellowship 
with us: and truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with 
his Son Jesus Christ, 1 John 1: 3. 


V.24. They which run in a race.——W hich is asa bridegroom 


run arace, Psa, 19: 5,——I returned, and saw under the sun, 
that the race is not to the swift. Eccl. 9:11. If thou hast 
run with the footmen, and they have wearied thee, then how 
canst thou contend with horses? Jer. 12: 5, 


So run, that ye may obtain, Lest by any means I should 
run, or had run, in vain. Gal, 2: 2.——Ye did run well ; who 
did hinder you that ye should notobey thetruth? Gal. 5 :7.—— 
I press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus. Phil. 3: 14.——I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept the faith. 2 Tim.4:7.—— 
Let us run with patience the race that is set before us. Heb. 
12:1. 


V. 25. Striveth for the mastery.—-F or we wrestle not against 
flesh and blood, but against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wickedness in high places, Eph, 6; 12,——Fight the good 
fight of faith, lay hold on eternal life. 1 Tim. 6: 12.——If a 
man also strive for masteries, yet is he not crowned, except he 
strive lawfully. 2 Tim. 2: 5. Ye have not resisted unto 
blood, striving against sin. Heb. 12: 4, ~ f, 


Temperate in all things.——Let us walk honestly, as in the 
day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and 
wantonness, not in strife and envying: but put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the 
lusts thereof. Rom. 13: 13, 14-——Meekness, temperance: 
against such there is no law. Gal. 5: 23.——A lover of hospi- 
tality, a lover of good men, sober, grave, temperate. Titus 
1: 8.——That the aged men be sober, grave, temperate, sound 
in faith. Titus 2 :2.——And to knowledge, temperance; and 
to temperance, patience; and to patience, godliness. 2 Pet. 
1:6. 

But we an incorruptible.——Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day: and nat to me only, but unto 
all them also that love hisappearing. 2 Tim. 4 : 8.——Where- 
fore we receiving a kingdom which cannot.be moved, let us 
have grace, whereby we may serve God acceptably. Heb. 
12: 28.——Blessed is the man that endureth temptation: for 
when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which the 
Lord hath promifed to them that love him. James 1 : 12.—— 
Yeshall receive acrown of glory that fadeth not away. 1 Pet. 
5: 4.——Be thou faithful wnto death, and I will give thee a 
crown of life. Rev. 2:10. 


V.26. Notas wncertainly.——For we know, that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, 2 
Cor. 5 : 1.——For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain. Phil, 
1: 21.——For I know whom [ have believed, and am per- 
suaded that he is able to keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day. 2 Tim. 1 : 12.——Give diligence 
to make your calling and election sure: for if ye do these 
things ye shall never fail. 2 Pet.1: 10. 


Not as one beating the air.——From the days of John the 
Baptist until nowthe kingdom of heaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by foree. Matt. 11: 12.——Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate. Luke 13 : 24. 


V. 27. I keep under my body.—For if ye live after the flesh 
ye shall die: but if ye through the Spirit do mortify the deeds 
of the body, ye shall live. Rom, 8 ; 13,——All things are law- 
ful unto me, but all things are not expedient: all things are 
lawful for me, but I will not be brought under the power of 
any. 1 Cor, 6; 12.——Mortify therefore your members which 
are upon the earth, Col, 3:5.——Flee also youthful lusts: 
but follow righteousness, faith, charity, peace with them that 
call on the Lord outofa pure heart. 2 Tim, 2 : 22.——Abstain 
from fleshly lusts, which war against the soul. 1 Pet. 2:11. 

Should be a castaway.——Reprobate silver shall men call 
them, because the Lord hath rejected them, Jer. 6 : 50.—— 
For what is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole world, and 
lose himself, or be cast away? Luke 9: 25.——Know ye not 
your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be 
reprobates? But I trust that ye shall know that we are not 
reprobates, 2 Cor, 13 : 5, 6. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


On ywhat is called his “Second Missionary Journey,” Paul 
tarried for two years at Ephesus. There, in the spring of 
A. D, 57, some thirty years after the ascension of Christ, he 
wrote the first Epistle to the Corinthians, from which this 
lesson is taken. Five years before he had founded the church 
at Corinth, in weakness and fear, laboring with his own hand, 
and denying himself, so as to use all means to further the 
spread of the gospel, and to save men. The Corinthians 
could understand that evéry word of this lesson was true, and 
came from Paul’s heart. They knew that he acted on it; 
that his practice and experience spoke in it, as well as his 
common sense. They knew that he had hazarded his life for 
just such living and teaching; and that with him it was no 
vain theory, but his life and his hope of success for himself 








and for Christ’s kingdom in the world. Two years of toil 
and danger in his work for Christ had proved him before 
their eyes. 

In writing to the Corinthians, Paul had had much to com- 
mend, especially love and liberality; but he had much to 
rebuke; party spirit, and some gross sins and disorderly 
practices. He had been, just before this lesson, showing how 
the strong ought not to use their knowledge so as to put 


: . ie | stumbling blecks before the weak, and thus cause them to 
coming out of his chamber, and rejoiceth as a strong man to | 


perish for whom Christ died. Now he has shown that he, as 
an apostle, might have used lawful liberty to do and exact 
many things among them, as an apostle, but he would not ; 
he made himself even the slave of all, so that he might gain 
the most. This he writes not to claim any glory, nor to 
exercise any right, but to show them the way to follow Christ 
in reality, and be most efficient in Christ’s service. Self- 
indulgence is the last thing to think of in this following. 
Self-renunciation is a Christian’s cheerful privilege, his fruit- 
ful practice, and the means to a sensible and gloriously suc- 
cessful end, Paul’s argument for self-control, or temperance, 
is a lofty one. It is addressed to the noblest motives, and to 
the most enterprising common sense of those who ought to 
be at least as wise in their generation as the children of this 
world. 

The games referred to in the lesson, were the Isthmian 
games, celebrated at stated intervals on the Isthmus of 
Corinth ; and every Corinthian was at home with every 
figure of speech which Paul used. Corinth, “ the two-sea’d,” 
was on the Isthmus which connects the Peloponnesus (The 
Morea now) with the larger portion of Greece, and its har- 
bors opened into the A2gean on the one side and the Adriatic 
(Adria, or Hadria) on the other. The city was renowned 
for its wealth and splendor; and for its loose morals also; 
yet it was peculiar in this latter respect only as an unusually 
wealthy sea-port and mercantile centre. 

CRITICAL NOTES. 

The Revised Version of the lesson text is given with that of 
our English Bible, at the head of this series of helps. 

Verse 22.— To the weak: To those of weak mind, or 
morbid or uninstructed conscience. See chapter 8: 5-13.— 
I became: That is, I lived as; I acted as if I would if I had 
been afraid, or ignorant of my liberty. I had liberty to act 
otherwise, but it was not necessary. But I did it that I might 
gain the weak ; that [ might not cause them to stumble, that I 
might not wound their conscience, and sin against Christ.— 
I am become all things to ail men: I have lived (in things in- 
different) in every way so as to suit myself to the ways of 
life or thinking of others. They could not demand it, but I 
did it cheerfully. ‘Things indifferent to law may at least be 
indifferent to my preference, where I have something to gain. 
Such is the rule of all who get gain by trade or labor; why 
not with me who seek as gain or profit the saving of souls? 
Why not live up to my business ? 

Verse 23.—And this Ido: The Greek text of the Revised 
Version differs by one word : “ And all things I do.” The 
sense is the same.—For the gospel’s sake: For the'sake of the 
glad tidings. It would be foolish, in conveying glad tidings, 
to act as if I cared only to offend those to whom I bear the 
message.— That I might be a partaker thereof with you : Or, as 
the Revised Version; omitting “you.” One may even preach 
the gospel through jealousy, or ill will, as well as in indiffer- 
ence to its subjects ; but what share could he well have 
therein, especially in the sympathy of those whom he did 
not win; certainly not to himself, and perhaps not to the 
gospel ? 

Verse 24.— Race: The regular “stadium” or race-course of 
the Isthmian games.—Receiveth : Or, taketh—Prize: The 
technical word for such a reward of merit, given by the decis- 
ion of the authorized judge of the contest.—So : Even so; in 
this raanner ; or, in such a manner.— Obtain: Actually take 
or get [the prize] ; win. 

Verse 25.—Striveth for the mastery : Striveth, or contendeth, 
in the games, or matches. It is all one word in the Greek ; 
and rendered by “strive” in Luke 13: 24.—Js temperate in 
all things: Practices self-control in all things ; trains himself 
for the race by all manner of self-restraint. We see the same 
thing in prize-walkers, rowers, or fighters, at the present day ; 
who also submit themselves to a trainer.—To obtain a cor- 
ruptible crown: To win a crown of fading pine-leaves; for 
such was placed on the head of the victor in the Isthmian 
games. 

Verse 26.—-Uncertainly: As a racer uncertain of my goal. 
— Fight: Box.—Beateth : Striketh out against, or hitteth. The 
figure is that of the boxer, or pugilist,—fighter with the fist,— 
in the games. It is rather bad practice to spend one’s blows 
in the air, or go down with a miss. 

Verse 27.—Keep under: The word has this meaning in 
other connections ; but as a boxer’s term it means “ hit with 
heavy blows,” especially, “ hit under the eye,” “give a black 
eye,” and the like. “ Buffet,” of the Revised Version, is a 
good, dignified rendering.—Subjection: Bondage. My body 
must be my slave, not the master. In this pugilistic encoun- 
ter, the spirit of Christ, not the carnal affections, or appétites ; 
the soul, not the body, must come off victor. In this race for 
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the prize, the spirit must outstrip the flesh— Preached : Or, 
been a herald.— Castaway : Rejected. 





A POSSIBLE CASTAWAY. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


It seems that on more than one occasion the apostle Paul 
was accused of making gain out of godliness, and forcing a 
personal support from his profession asa preacher. In the 
verses which we are invited to study to-day, he turns upon 
his maligners with a tremendous argument in vindication of 
his career. He bids them take his whole life into the closest 
examination. He challenges the minutest scrutiny. And in 
his final declaration, he discloses clearly what had been his 
aim and his method, and what was his anxiety. 

I. His aim,*from the beginning, had been only the salvation 
of souls. (1 Cor. 9: 22); he wanted, by all means, to “save 
some.” 

1. This single purpose he asserts more plainly still in some 
previous verses of the same chapter (vs. 19-21). He wanted 
to gain the Jews; he wanted to gain the Gentiles; he wanted 
to gain all he possibly could. He understood this to be the 
one purpose of God in the gospel plan. He knew it to be 
the one office of spiritual doctrine and activity. He accepted 
it as the sole end of the ministry of reconciliation. He 
directed all his energy to “save some.” 

2. He intimates at this point, however, that there is an 
almost infinite variety allowable in the use of means for such 
awork. Individual talent could find wide use for all its 
powers. Personal tact was of greatest value. The history of 
his times was precisely like that of ours, so far as human 
nature was concerned. In all ages of the church, conversa- 
tion, literature, correspondence, gifts of scholarship, embel- 
lishments of art,—indeed, the entire round of cultivated ac- 
quirements would have a welcome and efficient place in God’s 
service, if only one would be willing to be, as Paul said he 
himself was, “ made all things to all men” in the consecrated 
hope of being able in the end just to “save some.” 

3. He shows, in this connection, that self-renunciation must 
be the first condition of success. “For the gospel’s sake,” 
Paul was content to be “servant unto all” that he “ might 
gain the more.” That is to say, he adapted his means to his 
end. We are not to understand him as declaring he was 
hypocritical or insincere. He employed Jewish arguments 
and Jewish influential appeals with Jews, in order to reach 
their hearts ; Gentile with Gentiles. He was weak in dealing 
with the weak; he grew pitiful and gentle with those feeble 
or timid people who needed forbearance and patience in in- 
struction. For in his heart of hearts he knew that at the best 
only “some” among them would be saved. Many would 
resist the Spirit of grace in spite of all he could do; but woe 
would be to him, if he did not instantly preach the gospel ; 
necessity was laid upon him so to do. 

II. With this aim, Paul now proceeds to tell us concerning 
his methods of self-training and discipline (vs. 25-27). 

1. It becomes us just here thoroughly to understand what 
the apostle means, before we attempt to apply his admonition. 
It is always interesting to notice how perfectly free from all 
mere fastidiousness Paul is in his writings. He would just as 
willingly take his rhetorical figures from the prize-ring as from 
any other source, if he found what he wanted there. Here 
he chooses two of the ordinary games of those times—racing 
and boxing. And appealing to the popular knowledge of 
athletes’ habits, he throws his whole force upon the one 
element of self-control. This is what the word “temperance” 
means. No doubt it refers to drinking too much intoxicating 
liquor; for it has to do with everything that debases or in- 
jures one by its misuse. So, likewise, it refers to gluttony 
and to licentious habits of any sort whatsoever. The language 
is explicit: “Every man that striveth for the mastery, is 
temperate in all things.” 

2. Hence our lesson becomes the more valuable because of 
its wider reach, It is neither wise nor fain to limit the argu- 
ment to be drawn from all sources as against indulgence in 
what will weaken. It is within our modern knowledge that 
stroke-oarsmen, and “the eleven of all England,” and prize- 
walkers in the rinks, all go into instant and desperate train- 
ing for a match, the moment the preliminaries are arranged, 
whatever the belt or the premium or the “crown” shall be. 
Soldiers are subjected to what some would consider violent 
drill with the musket and the sword, with the caisson and 
the carriage, with the horses and the mules, with the spades 
and the pickaxes. Business men give hours to laborious dis- 
cipline. Sailors are kept for years before the mast. Every 
man, whatever his vocation in this great rough-and-tumble of 
a world, prepares for his approaching competitions, and sur- 
renders himself to the care and regimen of a strict life. This 
is done “to obtain a corruptible crown ;” we are seeking to 
obtain one which is “ incorruptible.” 

3. And still beyond this lies the law of Christian example. 
No class in the community believe in the attainments of ex- 
perience more implicity than athletic people do, No man in 
this lower line of usefulness which we call advice is more sage 
than a prize-fighter. Athletes are creatures of rules in train- 
ing. Even successful fishermen become opinionated, and be- 
lieve no flies in nature are as good to allure fishes as those 
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which their own dexterity makes out of humming-bird 
feathers. Such persons hold to the principle that there is 
profitable and available gain in what has been tried once, and 
has proved successful. It sounds almost professional, as if a 
master-spirit in the race and arena were speaking, when we 
listen to Paul saying “I therefore so run, not as uncertainly : 
so fight I, not as one that beateth the air: I keep under my 
body, and bring it into subjection.” The new version of this 
passage is very striking : “I buffet my body, and bring it into 
bondage.” The reason for such carefulness is given after- 
wards, at the close of the next chapter : “Give no occasion of 
stumbling, either to Jews or to Greeks or to the church of 
God ; even as I also please all men in all things, not seeking 
mine own profit, but the profit of the many, that they may 
be saved. Be ye imitators of me, even as I also am of 
Christ.” 

IIL. With all this definiteness of aim, and with all this 
self-control in method, the apostle, in the third place, ayows 
that he still was anxious, He frankly owns that he had, and 
had need of, watchfulness in his every-day personal conflict 
(v. 27). 

1. Here again, we must get at the exact meaning of the 
words, before we attempt to draw the lessons, This word 
“castaway” can, in such a connection, have but one significa- 
tion. Paul was afraid that his soul, if neglected, might be 
lost in despite of all his previous history and effort. Dean 
Alford tells that an examination of combatants who had 
gained victories took place after the contests were closed ; and 
then, if it could be found that any one of thefh had contended 
unlawfully, that is, against the rules of the arena, he was de- 
prived of-the prize, and might be driven with disgrace from 
the games. So a Christian preacher, having announced to 
others the conditions of the strife against sin, must abide by 
them in person ; if he failed, through unfaithfulness or unfair- 
ness, he would become a “castaway.” This word is given 
elsewhere, “reprobate.” In the new revision it is trans- 
lated, “rejected,” as its meaning here. 

2. Hence, our lessons now are unspeakably solemn. It 
needs only that they be stated slowly in their order for our 
admonition. 

(1.) It is possible for a great scholar, highly educated in 
religious truth, to become a castaway. Paul was brought up 
at Gamaliel’s feet. He had a wide acquaintance with litera- 
ture. We find him quoting poets, speaking foreign languages, 
writing argumentative epistles. He could reason with Israel- 
ites in their synagogues ; he could cope with the philosophers 
at Athens. But he says he has yet to keep his body under, 
or he shall become a castaway. 

(2.) It is possible for a mature grown man, long under dis- 
ciplinary training, to become a castaway. There is a traili- 
tion that the apostle was born in the second year of our 
Christian era. If so, he was drawing near threescore now. It 
would seem as if this man, already elderly if not old, might 
have gained perfect mastery of himself by mere effort of will 
by this time. Calmness and repose are the fruits of reflee- 
tion. Furthermore, youthful lusts burn out and fade out of 
themselves after a while. But this Christian preacher never 
forgot that he grew angry in the quarrel with Barnabas, only 
just a little time before he penned this letter to Corinth. His 
appetites were not eradicated, his corruptions were not sub- 
dued, his temper was still impetuous and passionate. So he 
needed all the remaining years to keep buffeting his body, and 
watching for life. 


(3.) It is possible for a leader, widely loved and followed 
as a pattern of excellence, to become a castaway. It appears 
startling to think of such a man as Paul in danger of apos- 
tasy. What throngs of people over the then known worid 
had heard him preach, and gratefully accepted him as one of 
the chiefs in the church! How Timothy loved him, how 
Luke trusted him, how Mark. believed in him! Yet in the 
very next chapter after this Paul says: “Let him that 
thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 


(4.) It is possible for a preacher, extraordinarily powerful 
and popular, to become a castaway. _ Does any one doubt the 
eminence of this man in public speech? He took the cross 
always for his simple theme; binding to it his learning, 
wreathing around it poetry and philosophy, warming it with 
his whole fiery ardor of soul, he held it up before the eyes of 
men, until in the rush of his eloquence his diminutive body iis 
forgotten, his bent form straightened, his weak eyes are glow- 
ing, and Saul of Tarsus with all his passions and all his sizfs 
is lost in the torrent of address that flows from the lips of 
Paul, the converted ambassador of God! Oh, if it seems 
shameful to imagine such a man becoming a castaway, think 
the rather, then, of many a popular idol since, preaching 
sermons like driven lightning, with all the flashing brilliance 
of the truth, and even with something of its awful stroke, who 
have gone down into sorrow and shame. 

(5.) It is possible for a member of a Christian church, 
actually somewhat advanced in spiritual experience, to be- 
come acastaway. For twenty years now this apostle had been 
moving on in lines of instruction and growth, since the day 
when at Stephen’s martyrdom the witnesses flung their gar- 
ments at his feet. He avows his assurance of faith; but he 
predicates it upon his “temperance,” and trusts himself only 





because he is keeping his body under. “If the righteous be 
scarcely saved, where shall the ungodly and the sinner ap- 
pear?” 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


To the weak became I'as weak (v. 22). The easiest things 
in this world are most always the hardest. A great many 
since the days of Naaman the Syrian have found it hard to 
do an easy thing, when it would have been easy to do some 
hard thing. All of us enjoy becoming or seeniing as strong 
to the strong; but we have a very different feeling about show- 
ing ourselves as weak to the weak. A little child is ready to 
measure his strength with his parents, to show how much he 
can lift, or how fast he can run, or how high he can stretch 
himself. Larger boys and girls like to seem able to do as much 
as the best of their fellows, in their sports, in their studies, 
and in all their undertakings. Men and women seldom out- 
grow wholly this childish trait. They want it to be under- 
stood that they are about as well posted as the average, on 
every subject that comes up for discussion, and that they’ ve 
as much strength of purpose and of character as those they are 
talking with. It is not a common thing to find a person evi- 
dently seeking to show that he is on a level with one below 
him in knowledge, in cultivation, or in strength of body, mind, 
or will, Yet it would be a great deal easier for us to stoop 
than to reach beyond our height. And.when our stooping is for 
a good purpose, it looks better than to see us straining to seem 
more than we are. We are more likely to succeed in it, too. 
Tt always gives us a better opinion of a man to see him trying 
to enter into children’s ways and plays. A lady peculiarly 
shows herself the lady in seeking to put an humble visitor at 
her ease by so far conforming to the methods and evident 
tastes of the weaker one as to shield her from an embarrass- 
ment by an unpleasant contrast. A loving parent invariably 
appears to advantage who will give up wine or tobacco, who 
wilt put guard on his temper and his speech, who will be 
careful of his example or occupation and in amusements, so 
that he may induce his tractable child to do just as he does 
in these things. This becoming as weak to the weak isthe 
soul of courtesy; it is a proof of unselfishness; it is a source 
of the most helpful sympathy ; it is so far a following of the 
Lord himself who stoops in condescension to the weakness of 
his children, 

All things to ali men, that I might by all means save some. Not 
that I might win some, but that I might save some. There 
is a great deal of this being “all things to all unten” in order 
to win over as many as possible to our own side in politics, or 
in trade, or in religion; in order to give us popularity, or in- 
fluence, or position. T'hat is not Paul’s idea of adapting one’s 
self to the prejadices and the preferences of one’s fellows. His 
desire was for their welfare, not for his own. Unless we are 
possessed by his desire, we have no right to claim credit for 
imitating his method. The man who sits up all night to 
watch his neighbor’s property in order that he may guard it 
from robbers, deserves praise for his unselfish service; not so 
the man who sits up all night watching that same property in 
the hope that he may carry off a share of it. Yet both of 
these men sit up all night watching their neighbor’s property ; 
their purposes make the difference between them. It is very 
commonly to a man’s shame—although he doesn’t realize it 
—that he can say he tries to be all things to all men; for he 
has an eye to his own welfare in this studying to please. It 
is never to a man’s shame that he is all things to all men 
with a single purpose of saving men. Such a man would 
gladly yield popularity and be an apparent loser himself if 
only those for whom he labored could thereby be saved. 
There is no fear of his abandoning any principle through a 
love of “trimming.” 

Know ye not that they which run in a race run all, but one 
receweth the prize? (v.24). There is a great deal of running 
and very little of winning, in this world. No matter what 





the race is, a large share of those who enter for it are counted _ 


out as failures before the prize is awarded. There is only 
now and then a good boot-black, ora good carpenter, or a 
good clerk, or a good cook, or a good dressmaker, or a good 
shop-girl, or a good teacher, or a good lawyer, or doctor, or 
minister—that is, a real good one, a success in his or her line, 
one who is wanted in preference to the crowd of applicants in 
that sphere. There is no greater mistake, nor a more com- 
mon one, than for a young man or a young woman to think 
that “getting a good place” ensures success, that getting a 
place is holding a place, or that holding a place is filling a 
place. If mere numbers must settle the chances of success in 
a struggle for a front place in the ranks of life, the probability 
is that you will prove « failure in the line of your expecta- 
tions. That has been the commoner experience of those who 
haye tried it so far. Know ye not this? You ought to have 
it in mind to begin with, if you would be one of those who do 
succeed. 

So run that ye may obtain. That’s it! Don’t be fooled with 
the idea that entering for the race wins the race, nor be fright- 
ened out of running because so many before you have tried it 
and failed. Take hold of this thing as if you meant business, 
and determined that you’ll succeed or die, and that you have 
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no thought of dying. So run that you may win. Understand 
first what you’ve got to do, and do it. There is one help for 
one kind of business, and another for anothe: kind. Be sure 
of the sort that will help in your line, and havg that. A cigar- 
ette and a fancy cane for a young man, and tozzled or banged 
hair and a high colored parasol for a young woman, are not 
nearly so often the he!ps to success in one’s life-race as you 
might suppose from the prominence given to them by those 
who are setting out in their course. You ought to have just 
those things which will give you an advantage over your 
competitors in the line of your struggle for success, These 
things may be of acquirement, and they may be in abandon- 
ment, They may be of endeavor and they may be of self- 
denial. Whatever they are, feel that you must have them, at 
any and every cost; for you are running towin. There is no 
hope of winning without this feeling. Feeling this way you 
may be reasonably sure of winning. 

Every man that striveth for the mastery is temperate in all 
things (v.25). And to be temperate in all things is to be 
‘abstinent from some things ; for temperance is the well timed 
use of ourselyes and of all that of which we partake. It is 
all very well for learned men to say that temperance isn’t 
total abstinence ; but when Paul speaks here of the temper- 
ance of those who struggled for the mastery in the Isthmian 
games, he doesn’t mean that they took moderate “snifters” of 
“strong drink” and hellebore, and tapered off with “reason- 
able” drinks of native wines. Those fellows who had a prize 
to win, there in Corinth, know too much about their business 
to indulge “ moderately” in intoxicating beverages. They 
let all such stuff utterly alone—at all events until they were 
through with their struggle for the mastery, and could settle 
down to discuss the theological aspects o! this question with- 
out any fear of losing money by sharing a drink with a 
liberal rabbi. And it is the same to-day. Men who have 
money or reputation at stake in the training of contestants in 
a prize-ring or on a race-course, will insist that temperance 
means total abstinence, in the liquor line. Not until the 
fight or the race is over will they agree with the liquor-lov- 
ang divine who says that temperance forbids letting wine and 
strong drink alone. 

I keep under my body, and bring it jnto subjection? lest . . . 
I myself should be a castaway (v.27). Paul says he had a 
hard time with himself,—a regular set-to every day,—and that 
he was afraid to take things any easier lest he should make 
a wreck of himself. Do you think you can get on any easier 
than Paul? Is your will any stronger than his? Is your 
mind better balanced? What reason have you for thinking 
that you can feel safer about yourself than Paul felt about 
himself, if you indulge in dangerous beverages, and unholy 
occupations, A great many ministers, and laymen, and women, 
in the Christian church have become castaways because they did 
not feel it necessary to keep their bodies under by denying 
themselves intoxicating liquors, and a great many more future 
castaways are doubtless now rejoicing in a calm view of their 
safety in taking an occasional drink, while they profess to be 
striving for the mastery in the Christian race. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


No doubt all primary teachers will agree that this selection 
of Scripture was not made with reference to the youngest 
scholars. And yet, without being strictly confined to the 
‘text, a lesson can be made quite interesting and instructive, 
A description of the Isthmian games can certainly be under- 
stood as an example of striving to obtain a fading crown; and 
as an illustration of resisting temptation and the reward of 
obedience, the story of the Rechabites will be appropriate. 

Tell that the words of our lesson to-day were written in a 
letier to the people who lived in the city of Corinth in Greece, 
Who wrote the letter? Perhaps at the mention of Paul some 
child will remember something about him which he would 
like to tell. He wrote to the people how they must strive, 
try hard to do right, be willing to deny themselves for the 
sake of the gospel,-and to do good to others. 

He wanted to teach them to be good, to do good, to get 
good. Paul did not preach anything which he did not prac- 
tice, lest any should say he preached for money ; although he 
knew he deserved to be paid, yet, to earn his living, he worked 
with his own hands, making tents. 

As he told how hard they should try to do right, he re- 
minded them of something they all had seen. In those days 
were public games, which crowds went to see. Often they 
had foot-races, and many men engaged months before to run 
in the race. When the day and hour came, at the same 
instant at a signal, all started; the crowd eagerly watched, 
almost holding their breath when the race was close—several 
runners nearly keeping together ; when one seemed gaining, 
they would cheer him on, and when he stood panting at the 
goal, what shouts of victory burst out, while the judge put a 
wreath of pine or laurel on the head of the one man who 
had fairly won the race. 

Where were the other runners? Disappointed at failure, 
one by one they retired. How long they had practiced run- 
ning swiftly; how they studied to go straight, making not 





all extra garments, lest the weight should hinder, that their 
step might be light as Well as quick; they ate the kind of 
food which would make them strong, but not too heavy ; they 
exercised every day, and also slept and rested enough to keep 
their bodies in the best health they could. Do you suppose 
they would spend their strength in needless ways? Would 
they get excited in anger? No, the men who expect to win 
must control their spirits and temper-—be cool and calm. Do 
you think they would drink even once what would .steal 
away their senses, flush their faces, make their nerves un- 
steady, their limbs tremble ? 

What does Paul say in our golden text? How many could 
win in such a race? What was the reward? How long 
would the wreath last? Paul calls it a corruptible crown, 
one that would soon fade and decay; but he reminds them 
that, in trying to run the race of a Christiun life, all may suc- 
ceed, and each one have a crown that will last forever. There 
were also then games of wrestling and boxing. Paul says, 
“So fight I, not as one that beateth the air.” 

When the men practiced they struck blows right and left 
out in the air, no one wrestling with them, but in the real 
contests there was another to struggle with and to keep oft 
his blows and give hard ones back and the fight was close, 
hard, earnest. To be strong and bear the blows they must 
learn to endure. 

One of the ways to be temperate in all things is to to know 
how to say no, to withstand temptation by going away from 
it. Satan knows how to make sin seem beautiful and to hide 
the sting that always follows wrong. On a public street in 
one of our cities is a beautiful house, its entrance festooned 
with vines and flowers, hanging fruits seem to have grown 
there, singing birds swing in gilded cages in bowers of green ; 
at night colored lights look like fairy-land and sounds of 
music and laughter are heard by those who pass. Over the 
door in letters of gas-light is one shining word—Paradise. 
What is within? It is a place where men buy and drink 
deadly poisons to soul and body, wines, whisky, rum, where 
the young and innocent are enticed again and again until 
they cannot control the desire for drink. Do you know who 
entered the first garden with a lie and brought sorrow and 
death to the world? They who named the gay saloon were 
more truthful than they knew. It is an earthly paradise, 
for the serpent is there with stings which fasten on the vic- 
tims and pierce mothers, breaking hearts and bringing widows’ 
tears and orphans’ cries. There are such temptations all 
over the world; would it not be wise to refuse to enter? 
Long ago, a company of men were invited to a beautiful 
place around a costly temple, to be entertained in the rooms 
of the princes. Jars of wine and cups were set before them 
and they were invited to drink. “ No,” they said, “we will 
drink no wine; Rechab our father commanded us, ye shall 
drink no wine, ye nor your sons forever: we have obeyed 
our father.” All the golden cups in the kings palaces could 
not tempt the sons of Rechab to drink wine. He told them 
never to own or plant a vineyard nor build houses but to live 
in tents. The Lord saw their obedience and temperance and 
sent a prophet with this message (Jer. 35: 18, 19). 

To-day in the same country in tents among the cliffs live 
thousands of people called by the same name, strong, hardy 
people, temperate and brave, unlike the wild tribes around ; 
they can all read the languages in which the Old Testament 
was written and are a living proof of the promise of blessing 
and long life to the temperate and obedient, not to one per- 
son but to thousands of generations, descendants of one wise 
temperate man. 

Which is the commandment with a promise in it? What 
is the promise ? 

TEACHING HINTS. 

This is a temperance lesson; a temperance lesson peculiarly 
and emphatically. It ought to be taught as such. It must 
be so taught, if it is taught at all. 

Temperance includes the timely use of that which is to be 
used, and the timely letting alone of that which is to be let 
alone. Temperance always involves total abstinence from 
some things. It is sheer nonsense to claim, as some do, that 
temperance implies the actual use of everything in modera- 
tion ; that to be temperate one must indulge moderately in 
strychnine and laudanum and whiskey and wine and turpen- 
tine. 

This lesson does not, in itself, show that wine can neyer be 
touched with safety. But it does show that when men want 
to have their bodies in the best condition possible for severe 
service, they are temperate in all things—which temperance 
in their case means, as we very well know, abstinence from 
alcoholic drinks. And the fair inference is, that if we would 
have our bodies in the best condition possible; for “the best 
is as good as any,” we would do well to let all such liquors 
alone. 

Moreover this lesson brings out the two great reasons for 
total abstinence; first, our example before others; and sec- 
ondly, our personal danger. Paul says that he did what he 
thought would be best fer the weaker ones whom he wanted 
to influence, so that he could help them heavenward. All of 


o.e needless step by turning from the track. They threw off | us have more or less influence. All of us know that there are 





weak ones about us who cannot safely dabble with intoxicat- 
ing liquors. On their account, we-ought to set an example of 
safety from intemperance, in total abstinence from drinking. 

Again Paul says that he found he had ali he could manage 
in his own body, and he was in danger of making a wreck of 
himself if he did not keep that body constantly under control. 
You are no safer than Paul was. On your own account you 
ought to shun the danger of intemperance. There is danger— 
danger to you—in tasting that which has destroyed so many, 
and which so tempts to excess all who have anything to do 
with it. 


BLACKBOARD HINTs. 
TEMPERATE.IN ALL THINGS. 


THREE STEPS TO SAFETY: 
1. Be not drunk with wine, wherein 
is excess, 


2. Be not among wine-bibbers. 


3. Look not thou upon the wine when 
it is red. 


ONE WAY OF SAFETY : 
TOUCH NOT; TASTE NOT; HANDLE NOT, 











WHAT THE DRUNKARD WILL COME TO: 


“THE DRUNKARD ... SHALL COME TO POVERTY.” 


WHAT THE DRUNKARD WILL NOT COME TO: 


“NOR DRUNKARDS ... SHALL INHERIT THE 
KINGDOM OF GOD,” 








SO RUN, THAT YE MAY OBTAIN, 








mi... 





FOR THE GOSPEL’S SAKE. | 
- | 


STRIVING FOR THE, CROWN. 


| 

| ALL 

| FOR 
| NOTHING 


CHRIST 
SELF. 


IF ANY MAN WILL COME AFTER ME, LET 
HIM DENY HIMSELF, 








SELF-DENIAL FOR JESUS’ SAKE. 


V IEING FOR THE 
I NOORRUPTIBLE 
C ROWN, 

T HAT WE MAY 
OBTAIN THE 
REWARD. 


I WILL GIVE THEE A CROWN OF LIFE, 





ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 

A little child standing by the bedside of a sick brother, and 
refraining from eating some wonted delicacy, lest the sick 
one should also be tempted to eat it, and thus make his illness 
worse, is a fair illustration of the principle of temperance. 
Patil said that if his eating of meat made a brother “to 
offend” he would eat no meat while the world lasted. So 
that if our indulgence in anything that is lawful,—in eating, 
in drinking, in music, in play, in study—becomes a cause of 
temptation to another, the law of temperance demands that 
restraint should be put upon our indulgence in these things. 
Supposing, for instance, that smoking were a right and com- 
mendable thing, if it is an offense to others, what would tem- 
perance and unselfishness lead us to do? 

But in relation to the matter of intoxicating liquors, the 
duty of temperance is doubly strong. The teacher can illus- 
trate this from two sides: First, from the general principles 
of temperance; then from special testimony to the harmful 
effects of alcohol. Let him find out how many prisoners there 
are in the town prison, and how many of them have come 
there through strong drink. Let him ask his physician what 
proportion of his patients have had their lives shortened from 
the same cause. Let him find by inquiry how many homes 
in his own street have been wrecked by the drinking customs. 
Then let him give the results to his class, and follow them up 
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with some impressive instances of the danger of moderate 
drinking. He canshow how the appetite for alcohol increases, 
and then quote the statement of many physicians, that since 
almost all of us have had drinking ancestors, the appetite is 
slumbering in us, and ready to awake. Beware of setting the 
match to the powder magazine. 

One or two questions by the teacher may help his scholars 
to see this matter in its true light. Did you ever hear of one 
becoming a drunkard through moderate drinking? Do you 
know of any who became so through total abstinence? Have 
you ever heard of a son breaking a mother’s heart through 
fondness for liquor? Do you know of any mother whose 
heart has been broken because her son is a total abstainer? 
Did you ever hear of a home being wrecked because there was 
no beer-drinking in that family? Have any homes been 
destroyed by the opposite course? What, then, is the only 
way of safety in regard to modern drinking customs? 

The Duty of Temperance.—See the Biblical Treasury, vol. 3, 
p. 102, ¢.630,—A Child’s Sacrifice; Foster’s Prose Illustra- 
tions, Second Series, p. 271, ¢ 8173,—By Degrees; @ 8179,— 
Zachary’s Answer; p. 11, ¢ 6293,—A Child’s Reason for 
Total Abstinence; First Series, p. 9, 2 5,—How a Tippler was 
Cured ; p.206, 3 1650,—“ Didn’t God Make Grapes?” 3 1651,— 
A Moderate Drinker Silenced; % 1669,—Drunkenness Re- 
buked ; 2 5635,—Admiral Farragut’s Plan ; Bertram’s Homi- 
letic Cyclopedia, p. 155, ¢ 902,—Christ’s Example. 

The Need of Temperance.—See Foster’s Prose Illustra- 
tions, Second Series, p. 270, 2 8167,—The Drunkard’s Chain ; 
2 8171,—The Experience of Charles Lamb; p. 725, 2 11918,— 
A Fallen Minister's Story; p. 11, @ 6291,—A Reason for 
Total Abstinence; 2 6290,—Brandy in its right place; First 
Series, p. 10, 2 9,—An Effectual Warning; p. 206, ¢ 1656,— 
First Steps; Spencer’s Things, New and Old, p. 422, ¢ 1496,— 
Temperate in all Things. 

The Safety of Temperance.—See Foster's Prose lilusirations, 
Second Series, p. 270, 3 8168,—A Drunkard Saved ; ¢ 8170,— 
The Safety of the Piedge; p. 725, @ 11917,—The Rewards of 
Temperance; First Series, p. 9, @ 4,—A Remedy for Sore 
Eyes; 4 7,—The Gain of Abstinence; p. 208, ¢ 1670,—How to 
Rescue Drunkards; p. 618, 2 5652,—The Advantage of Tem- 
perance; Cawdray’s Storehouse of Similes, p. 348,—Similes 
of Temperance. | 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H, HALL, 


In looking at the orientalisms in this lesson, one class of 
them comes out much stronger in the text which underlies the 
Revised Version than in the Authorized. 

lt is a modern characteristic of oriental composition to love 
alliteration, and other devices of a mechanical sort which 
strike the ear and help the memory, even if it sometimes 
weakens the sense. Here, in the Greek, there is a repetition 
which both helps the memory and adds to the strength. Thus: 
“To the weak I became weak, that the weak I might gain. 
To all [men] I am become all [things], that by all means 
{here the English has to depart from the Greek repetitive 
terseness] I may save some. And all [things] I do for the 
gospel’s sake,” ete. This sentence, however, is but the last of 
a number formed in the same way, having a like structure, 
and the same added force of like movement and sound. 

Yet ft has also an unoriental quality: it uses this form and 
structure as a means, not an end. Its force in composition is 
more than the attracting of admirers of the author’s mechani- 
cal skill: it uses an oriental style so as to turn away the 
listeners from the author to the subject ; to sink the speaker 
in the greatness of his theme and more forcibly impress his 
personal insignificance upon their feelings. An oriental of 
the ordinary sort could scarcely write such a paragraph but 
for vainglory—vainglory of two sorts; first of his skill in 
writing, and second of his affectation of modesty. But Paul 
really makes us forget himself when we follow him: right 
ulong. It is only when we stop to study his discourse that 
we feel that his natural eloquence has turned an oriental 
device into an effect just the opposite of its ordinary purpose. 

A little closer attention in this same line shows the inappro- 
priateness of the italicized “you” at the end of verse 23 in 
the Authorized Version, and the superiority of the Revised. 

The rest of the lesson is made up, as to its outward illus- 
trations, of allusions to matters connected with the Isthmian 
games, with which every Corinthian was familiar. Indeed, 
the whole passige is directly based on them, and uses technical 
words which spoke as much to a Corinthian as the word 
“Centennial” to a modern Philadelphian. The word for “a 
race” is the well-known stadium; a word which originally 
deneted a measure of length, almost exactly the same as our 
furlong, but which came to be applied to the race-course of 
the public games because the most famous one, that of Olym- 
pia, was exactly a stadium in length. (The word is else- 
where used in the Greek Testament as a measure of length, 
and is translated “furlong.”) Most of the important cities of 
antiquity had their stadium. In Cyprus, for example, those 
of Citium and Curium are to be traced to the present day. 
Of course that on the isthmus at Corinth was one of the most 
famous. Its fashion and adornments need not be mentioned 
here. “They which run in a race” are “they who run in 





stadium,” or in a regular race-course, after the rules of the 
glorious games of antiquity. The “prize” was a technical 
term, whose very etymology denoted that it was awarded by 
the judge, or decider of contests.. Even in its figurative 
sense of “ reWard ” in general, this meaning does not wholly 
disappear. “Thus in the epitaph of those who fell at Cher- 
ovea, familiar to all who have read Demosthenes’ greatest 
effort, the oration on the Crown, the “ prize” awarded to the 
noble souls by the grim judge of Hades, is a glorious death 
for their country. And this prize, too, the yictor might 
“take” or “win,” as our text well expresses by the words 
rendered “ receiveth” and “obtain” respectively. (Yet 
there is no hint here that a prize was sometimes “ received” 
which was not fairly “taken” or “ won,’’) 

And when we come to the words which suggest the topic 
of this lesson, we are still ontechnical ground. “ Every man 
that strivéth for the mastery” is “ Every one that striveth 
in the games ;” whether the race, the wrestling, the boxing, 
or whatever contests of strength or skill attended the great 
festival games. “Is temperate in all things” means “ exer- 
cises self-control in all things.” It is not a passive state that 
is meant, but a controlling and bridling of his forces so as to 
use them to their best. 1t presupposes the strength, and the 
appetites or passions, and expresses the keeping the reins 
and the mastery. The verb itself (it is not a copula and 
adjective as in our English) seems to be wanting in the clas- 
sic Greek that has come down to us, though “its use’ by 
Phrynicus is proved.” It is a word of the New Testament 
and Septuagint, whose meaning is plain from the abundant 
use of the classic word from which it is immediately derived. 
Thus whilethe word itself can scarcely be said to be a techni- 
cal one of the games, it certainly refers to the technical training 
for the contests. What this training was we Can best see in 
what we read of the training of modern pugilists for the 
prize ring. Though not generally inclined to curb their 
appetite or passions, they do exercise a remarkable self-con- 
trol, making everything bend to the one object of winning in 
the contest. Perhaps a lesson might be borrowed from the 
fact that they cannot trust themselves, but always employ a 
trainer ; but that would be going too far for the present pur- 
pose. In our own times, the attention of good people is so 
constantly directed to the most crying evil, the destruction 
wrought everywhere by drink, that the Bible words “tem- 
perate” and “temperance” have come to have a much nar- 
rower meaning in the popular mind than they do on the sacred 
page. Yetitis in the very enlarged meaning, which these 
words have always had in English till within a few decades, 
that we find the noblest and strongest argument for total 
abstinence. He who will not adopt it as a principle in order 
to win by all means, arid by all means to save some, will not 
be likely to adopt it as all; or if he adopts it, to hold it fast. 
The argument that no drunkard can enter the kingdom of 
heaven does little more than to leave the matter as one of 
the well known destructive sins; and we know of how little 
avail is such demonstration and preaching against the pleasures 
of sin and appetite ; but to wake up the best people to a deter- 
mination to win by all means is to set a power at work which 
no warning or demonstration can approach. 

The “corruptible,” or fading, crown was one of pine.leaves. 
Groves of this pine surrounded the Isthmian stadium, and 
the tree still grows plentifully on the Isthmus of Corinth. 

“Run, not as uncertainly,” means run as certain of the 
goal. “ Fight,” is “box,” and the boxers did not strike out 
against the air if they could help it—for a double reason. 
So “I keep under my body,” etc., means that I hit my own 
body as a boxer his antagonist, give it a black eye, or bruise 
it; and make a slave of it. It is only at the very close of 
the lesson that the figures of the games are dropped, if even 
there ; for the herald who announced the coatest and victory 
might himself be rejected if he should try his fortune in 
the game. 


TEMPERANCE AS A BATTLEMENT. 
{From Joseph Cook’s sermon im London. | 


You send up a balloon from Hyde Park on a clear day, 
and with a glass you may see the homes of four or five mil- 
lions of men. Send up a balloon from Central Park in New 
York City when the atmosphere is clear, and by the aid of a 
glass you can look upon the homes of two or three millions 
of men. Modern populations are massing themselves, in 
cities. The misgovernment of great towns under reprgsen- 
tative institutions is a proverb. The faster cities grow, the 
more rapidly do we come into the need of this battlement 
around the edge of the roof of our new house. But it isa 
fact that on both sides of the sea the cities are growing faster 
than the rest of the population. London increases faster than 
England, Berlin than Germany, and Paris than France, as 
well as New York City than the State of New York, Boston 
than the State of Massachusetts, and Chicago than the State 
of Illinois. In the United States we had only one-twenty- 
fifth of our population in cities in 1800. Now we have more 
than one-fifth. Some of your statesmen look across the At- 
lantic, and say that there is not one American city of over 
200,000 popu tion that is well governed.. I repel that accu- 
sation. Nevertheless there is too much ground for it. We 
are troubled by an ignorant and intemperate class, derived 
largely from immigration from all lands, We have learned 
that we must educate them, and make them sober, and that 
otherwise in cities our form of government will be a 
farce. You will find ultimately in Great Britain trouble in 
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managing your cities, unless you reform the perishing and 
dangerous population. 

Is there anything jn the Bible to overturn the two great 
principles recognized by the iddal commonwealth of old, that 
the people are to be total abstainers, and that they should be 
led by a piesthood of total abstainers? 

Consider that distilled liquors were not known in the world 
till the year 1150. The process of distillation came into 

pose that you were to 
sweep out of existence all distilled liquors, then you would bri 
the world into something of the condition in which it 
during the time of our Saviour. The absence of distilled 
liquors would make the more terrible form of drunkenness 
and alcoholic disease impossible. It was against the lighter 
drunkenness of a world which had in it no distilled liquors 
that the fearful biblical denunciations of drunkenness were 
launched. The Bible denounces wine as a mocker, and pro- 
claims that the weak strong drink of ancient times, at the 
last biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an adder. What 
would it say of the fierce and poisoned potations of our days? 

Without claiming that the Bible absolutely settles the 
question as to the point I am discussing, I do claim that you 
have not proved, if you are a moderate drinker, that it settles 
the custom on your side. You are far from showing that 
there is anything in the example of our Lord giving the 
remotest justification to your use of distilled liquors and 
brandied wines. I am grieved with an indignation which I 
dare not express to the full when I hear ers and church 
members quoting the example of our Lord in support of the 
use of distilled liquors, which were not invented until the 
twelfth century. lf our Lord were in London or New York 
to-day, face to face with our present drinking customs ; if he 
ee ee listening to the cries of 
orphans and widows; if he see how the best portions of 
our civilization are imperilled by those who fleece the poor 
and sell to them strong drink, I believe, on my soul, that he 
would again, as he did of knot up the whip of small 
cords, and purge the church, shall I say from thieves? Yes, 
I will apply that term to the whiskey ring. He would e 
the church of moderate drinking, and in doing that he would 
Only be giving efficacy to the texts,—“ It is good neither to 
eat flesh, nor to drink wine, ner anything whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak,” “ us not 
into temptation,” “Have no fellowship with the unfruitful 
works of darkness,” “Do not drink wine, that ye may put 
difference between holy and unholy,” “If meat maketh m 
brother to offend, I will eat no meat while the world ote’ 
eth.” He would knot up his whip of small cords, and use 
them in the name of those principles to which I have 
appealed,—the necessity of temperance as a battlement to 
keep blood-guiltiness from the roof of the new house civiliz- 
ation is building, in giving large and sometimes unlimited 
political power to the people. 





RESCUE THE CHILDREN. 


{By Canon Farrar.]} 


The late Cardinal Wiseman said, “Give me the children 
of Englaud, and in twenty years land shall be Catholic.” 
I say, “Give us the children of Eng and in twenty years 
England shall not only be temperate, but”—and the words 
seem to open a vista of - ee prosperity such as we 
can hardly conceive—“ shall not “= be temperate, 
but shall be a mation of total abstainers.” ell, now I ask 
you, is it really mg 4 to induce children to take the pledge, 
or is it an injury, with heartless preyudice and callous obsti- 
nacy, to leave them exposed without defence to all the terrible 
temptations and enormous evils of drink? It seems to me 
thatif we can succeed in saving them from that, we may “yo 
to scorn the ridiculous notion that we do them any harm 
inducing them to give up that which they do not ae f 
which they y oy not like, and which can be nothing 
to them but a source Of peril at of ruin. 

Almost every book one takes up contains some damning 
evidence of the awful consequences of drink, and only yester- 
day I was reading a book by the author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” in which she describes her visit to the East 
London Hospital for Children, and she tells how the nurse 
said that numbers of children from the district, full of drink 
and ignorance, are brought there with cancer, hip-disease, 
and disease of the bones, with rickets and all kinds of consti- 
tutional corruption, so weakly from the constitutioa which 
they have inherited from vicious parents that although they 
could only be saved by surgery they are too weak to undergo 
an operation, and her remark upon it is this: “For such 
children and in such places death itself seems to be a better 
thing than life.” Even more than that, we find r little 
hapless children, whom God made to live and Ay em 
dying in this Christian England, in this very year, by some- 
thing which bears a sort of v9 and horrible resem- 
blance to unconscious suicide. At the very beginning of this 
year, amidst the very sound of the blessed Christmas bel 
amidst the rejoicings with which the new year was introdu 
by Christian je, one little child of three in G w gets 
up in the night, takes the whiskey which its mother has been 
drinking, rr is found lying dead in its bed in the 
morning; and that England may not be behind Scotland, 
another ne — of four, at eer sees that its 
mother has wg t some spirits to welcome friends, up in 
the same way, drinks the spirits, and is found ray ic tke 
morning. Now let us ask whether there can be anything 
worse than all this neglect and accident and cruelty and dis- 
ease and death? Yes; there is something worse than all this 
—there is sin. Disease and accident and cruelty and death 
may maim and torture the body; murder and suicide may 
end the life, but sin blasts and corrupts the soul, and many 
and many a drunkard’s child in England is being trained up 
deliberately in the habits of sin. 

I believe that there are people wicked enough and imbecile 
enough to say that the mention of these very painful facts is 
what they call “sensationalism.” Now, what have I been 
doing? I have merely been mentioning one or two facts out 
of hundreds and hundreds of similar facts, not drawn from 
disputable sources, but simply derived from the cold, daily, 
impartial records of justice, and only bearing u one single 
fraction of all the terrible evidence which ought to exert all 
the powers of every Christian man in doing what little he 
can to resist the tyranny of drink. There are people who 
talk of “sensationalism” when we speak of facts like these, 
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McCLINTOCK AND STRONG'S 
CYCLOP ZDIA.* 


In other lands, and in other languages, Cyclopzdias of 
Biblical and Theological Literature have not been want- 
ing. In America, however, and perhaps in the English 
language, only one work thus far has ventured to spy out 
that vast field, and to make an effort to go in and possess 
it. Of Bible Dictionaries we have a multitude; and 
some are even called Cyclopedias; but in the territory 
above named they are only claim-locators or squatters. 
The American pioneer in this new region is the great 
work of McClintock and Strong, of which the tenth, or 
last volume of the alphabetically arranged matter, now 
lies ‘before us. A supplement is promised, which is 
intended to effect such important emendations as cannot 
well be corrected in the electrotype plates, and to place 
the latest discoveries at the disposal of the reader. 

As a pioneer work, this naturally has its share of omis- 
sions and inaccuracies. These the editor freely confesses, 
and he promises his best efforts to remedy them. Mean- 
while it stands as the only work of its sort to be had, and 
that at a reasonable price ; and as a work which one can- 
not afford to overlook if he has not a full library at his 
disposal, or if he is not tolerably well trained in the 
knowledge and practice of hunting out what he wishes 
to know. 

The present volume of this series contains a short 
preface by the editor, a list of the special contributors 
to this volume (including a few of the most competent 
men of the land, living and dead), a list of woodcuts 
(about three hundred and fifty); and then.the general 
matter of the volume, concluding with a list of the arti- 
cles contained therein—filling eight pages of five columns 
each. 

_ This volume exhibits the same wide range of subjects 
as its 9 kar and oe — of them seem out of 
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place or superfluous. Yet this volume, like the others, is 
swelled with a literal multitude of skeleton biographies— 
wherein, it must be confessed, the compilation was diffi- 
cult; for it is always easier to find out what noteworthy 
things a man has done than to learn when and where he 
met the common incidents of this life. Perhaps too much 
energy has been wasted in this biographical part. Most 
tombstones are both local and perishable. 

Many of the articles in this volume are not only valua- 
ble, but masterly. Those on the Syriac Language and 
Literature, those on such books of the Bible as come 
alphabetically within the scope of this volume, that on 
the Talmud, that on Turkey, with many others on like 
extensive subjects, are crowded with information which 
the common reader would have to hunt a long time in 
order to find; and even then he would not find it so well 
digested as here. And yet many of these masterly arti- 
cles are behind the times, or otherwise incomplete, or 
disfigured with mistakes which a specialist should not 
have made. Thus in the article on the Syriac Language, 
the wide difference between the modern Syriac of the Nes- 
torians and the inhabitants of the district of Tar ’Abdin 
is quite ignored; in the same article “ Cooper” takes the 
place of ‘‘ Cowper” as the author of a Syriac grammar ; 
and it is stated that Bernstein, of Germany, is engaged in 
preparation of a new and extensive Syriac Lexicon,—the 


at | fact being that Bernstein has been dead for years, and the 


work was long ago transferred to England, and continued 
by Payne and Smith, and under their names. However. 
a subsequent article, on Syriac Versions, informs us that 
“ Bernstein did not live to publish more than one part of 
his long-expected lexicon.” Just in this connection it 
may be remarked that no notice seems to be taken of 
the American editions of the Peshitto New Testament, 
which are certainly better than those of Lee and 
Greenfield. 

The article on “ Verse,” that is, the modern verses of 
the Bible, is mainly taken from the article of Dr. William 
Wright, in Kitto’s Cyclopedia. That article, as it exists in 
the two-volume edition of Kitto, is probably the best arti- 
cle in English on the subject; but in the three-volume edi- 
tion it has suffered some mutilation. As it is given in the 
volume before us, it appears to contain all the original 
errors of Wright with those of Kitto’s printer. The article 
on “Sunday-schools” is singularly imperfect and inaccur- 
ate in its outline of history, and one-sided and strained in 
its seeming purpose. It appears to have been written 


«| With an effort to show a special prominence in the earlier 


and later beginnings of the Sunday-school movement by 
persons of the writer’s denomination, an effort carried to 
the extent of exaggerating the importance of some facts, 
and passing over more important ones in silence or with 
a bare mention. Thus extended details are given of 
sporadic attempts at Sunday-school work in one denom- 
ination between 1784 and 1790, without a mention of 
similar work elsewhere in this country, then and earlier. 
And the real beginning of the present Sunday-school 
system of America seems not to be understood by the 
writer, if we are to judge by his incidental references to 
the work in Philadelphia and New York in the first 
fifth of this century, which has been continued without 
intermission to the present day. Moreover the references 
to the origin and introduction of the International les- 
sons are exceedingly unfair by their one-sidedness. 

If we were to mention another weak articlein this volume, 
where a strong one might be expected, it is ‘‘ Versions of 
the Bible ;” where the real subject is not touched at all, 
and the title is used as an excuse to introduce some mat- 
ter on the classification of tongues, including even a ref- 
erence to Sayce’s wild dreams. 

Yet weaker, perhaps, than any of the extended articles, 
are some of the shorter ones, which display a range of 
editorial qualifications which would make the old-fash- 
ioned scholars almost turn in their graves. Thus on 
opening the book,—but the definitions had best speak for 
themselves : 

“Suada, the Roman personification of persuasion ; the 
Greek Peitho, 

“Suadéla, the diminutive of Suada (q. v.).”? Had 
“Suada” stood alone, it would have been well enough ; 
but classical scholars will be somewhat astounded to hear 
of a diminutive in -éla. ‘“‘Suada” means, when personi- 
fied, “the Persuasive;” it is a personification of the 
adjective, “Suadéla” is “ Persuasion” bereell ; the ab- 
stract quality personified. 

This unpolished editing appears pesiahene the vol- 
ume, Thus, “ Tyndaris, in Greek mythology, was a sur- 
name of Helen.” All right; but nevertheless omitting 
the essential fact, which is that it marks her as the daugh- 
ter of Tyndareus. 

On the whole, the fairest summing up of this volume is 
that it has gathered a profusion of information, useful 











and interesting, from a great variety of sources. It is 
grand to give a general view of many subjects; but, in 
particulars, it is better as a guide to other sources than to 
be relied upon as accurate and final in itself. It is as 
mixed as the image in Nebuchadnezzar’s vision; not 
wanting either the head of gold, nor the extremities of 
baser metals mingled with miry clay. To condemn it 
would be like condemning the imperfect world we live 
in. To praise it as anything other than extremely 
human would be unfair. 

Early in the progress of this work the senior editor 
was removed by death. How much has thereby been 
lost, whether in plan or matter, it is impossible to say. 
The surviving editor has had the advantage of much 
practice, and has doubtless learned better whence to 
select matter for the various articles. Yet to bring all 
these articles into shape, especially to prune and abridge 
when editing is necessary, is a tremendous task for any 
one man; and one that calls continually for the inter- 
vention of specialists. 


One of the books which | wobda prove is tially useful in 
the church or Sunday-school library is the Rev. T. B. 
Neely’s Young Workers in the Church. This volume 
gives, in short, suggestive form, various plans by which 
the working pastor can gain the co-operation of the 
young in the work. of the church. Most of the plans 
which are proposed have been tried, and found successful. 


, | The book is well fitted, also, to be a guide to the young 


convert who is anxious to do what he can of Christ’s 
work, and who lacks nothing so much as intelligent 
guidance. A short introduction, by Bishop Simpson, 
commends Mr. Neely’s work to the public. (12mo, pp. 
218. New York: Faillige and Hunt. Price, $1.00.) 

Mr. William J. Rolfe’s series of annotated plays of 
Shakespeare has now reached its twenty-fifth volume. 
The two recent issues, 7’'he Comedy of Errors and Cymbe- 
line, are, of course, prepared on the same general plan as 
the twenty-three preceding volumes. Some unpublished 
papers of the. late Shakespearean scholar, Mr. Charles 
Cowden-Clarke, have been utilized in the preparation of 
the critical matter in both plays. (16mo, illustrated, 
pp. 153; 231. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 
cloth, 60 cents each.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Hesba Stretton’s excellent story, Cobwebs and Cables, 
has been reprinted in The People’s Library of J. 8S. 
Ogilvie & Co. 


John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, have in press The 
Artist and His Mission, a study in esthetics, by the Rev. 
William M. Reilly, Ph. D. 

Reseda, a novel, by Mrs. Randolph, and The Black 
Speck, a temperance story, by F. W. Robinson, have 
been recently added to me Franklin Square Library. 

Mr, J. B. T. oe 2 whose story The Major’s Cigar, 
which appeared in The Sunday School Times, did good 
service against the tobacco vice, and who always uses his 
pen with a born-editor’s skill, has written an anti-tobacco 
pamphlet, An Epistle to Paul, in Four Chapters, which 
is_well adapted for use among students and young men 
generally. ge ee 

A new portrait of Dr. J. G. Holland, prepared by the 
photographic process from a life-size crayon drawing of 
the head and shoulders by Wyatt Eaton is soon to be 
issued by The Century Company. The portrait will be 
nearly the size of the original drawing. It is intended 
for presentation to subscribers to The Century Magazine, 
the name by which Scribner’s is to be known after Octo- 
ber. yt" Dit kacls 

Three important circulars have lately been issued by 
the Bureau of Education. The first,on The Spelling 
Reform, gives a condensed historical account of the 
spelling reform movement both in tltis country and in 
England. An appendix gives a full reference-list to the 
literature off the spelling reform. The second circular 
deals with the relation of education to industry and tech- 
nical training in American schools; and the third is 
an illustrated pamphlet on the construction of library 
buildings. Ra AP OEE Ke 

Among D. Lothrop & Co.’s announcements for the fall 
are: A Family Flight, a book of travel through France, 
Germany, Norway, and Switzerland, by the Rev. E. E. 
Hale and Miss Susan Hale; All Aboard for Sunrise 
Lands, by the Rev. Edward A. Rand, a book of adven- 
ture in the countries bordering on the Pacific; The King- 
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dom of Home, a large octavo illustrated ealieatne a 
poems relating to home and. the affections, by Arthur 
Gilman ; and three natural-history books, Beautiful Wild 
Flowers, Sea Mosses, and Beautiful Ferns. 





With the September number of Wide Awake, George 
MacDonald’s story, Warlock o’ Glen-warlock, which 
has appeared as a serial on a thin paper supplement, 
comes to an end. Next month Wide Awake will be 
enlarged, and the supplement will be hereafter devoted 
to the course of reading of the Chautauqua Young Folks’ 
Reading Union. This month’s number is bright with 
stories, mostly of a lighter character than usual. The 
Rev. Edward Everett Haie’s talk in To-day is about 
President Garfield, and noted assassinations. St. Nicho- 
las has several interesting papers, which should minister 
as much to the instruction as to the amusement of the 
little folks. In Nature’s Wonder-land, A Curious Trap, 
and Perpetual-Motion James are especially valuable in 
this line. In the Treasure-box of Literature is given 
Robert Browning’s Hervé Riel, a stirring poem, which 
has not yet found its way into American school-books as 
it has into English, and into French books of selections 
from the English. 


It is to be regretted that Good Company is so dilatory 
in publication. In the present year one monthly number 
failed to appear at all. On the following month a double 
number was given, just two months behind the date of pub- 
lication. The July number, the last that has appeared, 
was not issued till about the end of August. The opening 
paper in this number is an interesting article on The Cum- 
berland Table Land and its People, by Mr. Charles F. 
Williams, which describes the section of the country in 
which Mr. Thomas Hughes has planted his Rugby Colony. 
Our Menagerie : How the Coyotes Visited Europe, is in- 
tended for a satirical sketch ; but its sarcasm Jacks finish 
and point. Mr. H. W. Hulbert contributes a fairly cor- 
rect picture of operative life in England, in his article of 
The Factory Operative of Manchester. Four Days in 
Yorktown by Emilie Tolman is timely, which is more 
than can be said of Mr. Charles F. Johnson’s Fragmentary 
Thoughts on a Great Fragment, which discusses Pickens’ 
unfinished novel, The oe of Edwin Drood. 


WORK AND WORKERS 


Bre i BS ot 
CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 
Kansas, state, at Emporia... - wnncene- --n- October 11-13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Johnstown,........--.. October 18-20 
New Hampshire, state, at Rochester_.......---- November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence,....--.... November 9, 10 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic.........-.---.-- November 15-17 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—The seventeenth annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Sunday-school Association will be held at 
Union Hall in the city of Johnstown, commencing Tues- 
day, October 18, 1881, at 2.30 P. M., and continuing 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 19 and 20. Each 
county association is entitled to send six delegates from 
their respective counties. The cities of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh are accorded six delegates each, and cities of 
20,000 inhabitants three delegates each in addition to the 
county representation. All delegates will be entertained. 
Application for entertainment must be made to Mr. John 
Fulton, chairman of the local committee. Upon their 
arrival at Johnstown, delegates will report to Mr. D. L. 
Jones at Union Hal) (near the depot), where homes will 
be provided for them. Special railroad rates are being 
prepared from all parts of the State, Orders for the same 
may be procured by addressing the chairman of the Rail- 
road Committee, Mr. James M. Gamble, Williamsport, Pa. 
These orders may be had by all parties who desire to 
attend the convention, but entertainment will be pro- 
vided only for duly accredited delegates. Special rates 
at the hotels are made for all persons attending the 
convention. Sunday-school superintendents, teachers, 
workers, and all others interested in the cause, are 
invited to attend. An instructive and attractive pro- 
gramme of special helpfulness to Sunday-school workers 
is being prepared, and eminent speakers from all parts 
of the State will participate. 
recommend that Sunday, October 16, be observed as a | 


The committee earnestly | 
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iene of their mie saiatald cqueitillicas, These form an 
octavo pamphlet of a hundred and four pages, in which 
the speeches made at the convention and the reports pre- 
sented are given in full. 

—The Baptist State Sunday-school Convention of 
North Carolina was held in Asheville, June 28-26, and 
the proceedings of the convention have just been pre- 
sented in a printed report. One feature in this report is 
the compression to which the speeches made at the con- 
vention have been subjected,—each speech has been con- 
densed to a few lines, only the points of value being 
noted. There is a gain in getting rid of the chaff. 

—During the continuance of the New England Sun- 
day-school Assembly meetings there was issued every 
morning The New England Assembly Daily, a four-page 
newspaper, containing condensed reports of each day’s 
proceedings, the daily announcements, the general news 
of the camp, and whatever else might proye of special 
interest to the members of the Assembly. It is yet too 
early to present a full report of the proceedings of the 
Assembly, but we hope to do so next week, 


TEMPERANCE. 
—A new temperance colony has been organized in New 


Zealand. It occupies lands about seventy miles from 
Auckland. 


—Army Coffee Taverns are being established for the 
British soldier. The Queen, it is said, is greatly interested 
in the movement. 

—aA thousand dollars has been given by a friend of 
temperance in Holland to aid in placing Dr. Richardson’s 
Temperance Lesson Book in the schools of that country. 

—It was decided at the recent State Prohibition Con- 
vention in Mississippi that an attempt should be made to 
secure a prohibitory constitutional amendment from the 
next legislature. 


—Australia pays a compliment to Mr. Gough in the 
establishment of Gough Town. The new town is to be 
strictly temperance ; no intoxicants will be sold within 
its boundaries, and the streets are to be named after well- 
known temperance workers. 


—The Retailer, of New York, a journal issued in the 
interests of the liquor trade, is seriously alarmed on 
account of the free ice-water fountains, which it considers 
a public danger. It is not often that The Retailer shows 
such a zeal for the public health. 

—That is a good example which is given by the 
African King Merambo, who, ruling over a territory of 
from ten to fifteen thousand square miles, is himself a 
total abstainer, and is doing all he can to encourage the 
spread of temperance principles among his people. 

—The International Temperance Exhibition in Lon- 
don, which opened August 22, was more of a success than 
was at first anticipated. The collection included new 
and valuable machinery for the production of temper- 
ance drinks, and was taken part in not only by the prin- 
cipal towns in Great Britain, but by exhibitors from 
France, Germany, Sweden, India, Japan, and other 
countries. 

—Cigarette smoking is on the increase, if the recently 
issued statistics of the International Revenue Depart- 
ment are to be taken as a criterion. The increase of 
revenue from this source for the year ending June 30, 
1881, over that of the preceding year, was about twenty- 
eight per cent. Evideritly it is time that a little knowl- 
edge respecting the composition of the trade cigarette 
were diffused among our youth. 

—Three premiums of a hundred, fifty, and twenty-five 
dollars respectively, are offered by the National Tem- 
perance Society for tracts bearing on the importance of 
abstinence among, or the evils of intemperance to, rail- 
way employees. Three similar premiums are offered for 
the three best pictorial sketches bearing on the same sub- 
ject. Each manuscript or drawing should be distinguished 
by a motto, and accompanied by an envelope bearing the 
same motto and containing the competitor’s name anf 
address. The competition is open until November 1. 


—Now that the Welsh Sunday Closing Bill has passed 
both Houses of Parliament, and has received the royal 
| assent, England is the only section of the United King- 
dom in which the public selling of liquor on Sunday is | 
| legal. In some sections of the Kingdom, however, the | 
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tain the ‘a desired aleoholie refreshment. So great 
did this evil become, that, in Scotland for instance, the 
term “bond fide traveler” in popular slang denotes a 
habitual drunkard. « Of late years, this evil has been 
much checked by sharp police surveillance of the lower 
class of hotels. 





MISSIONS. 
—Two more missionaries have been sent to the Blantyre 
Mission in Africa, 
—Four missionaries to Japan will, it is expected, be 
shortly despatched by the Board of Missions of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church. 


—DMission work in India is the subject to which the 
September number of The Gospel in All Lands is devoted. 
A summary shows the number of foreign missionaries in 
India (exclusive of Burmah) to be 689, the number of 
ordained native agents 389, of native Christians 330,623, 
and of communicants 102,444. 


—There are now 400 American schools in Turkey, 
which are attended by about 15,000 scholars. The 
American missionaries there have devoted a great deal of 
their time to the work of education, and their success in 
this line has been so great that they are now making: 
efforts to extend and broaden their various educational 
agencies. 


—Steady progress is shown in the newly issued annual 
report of the American Free Baptist Mission in Southern 
Bengal. Nearly all the churches at the various stations 
of the mission have received accessions to their member- 
ship, and the mission schools are well kept up. Zenana 
work is maintained by the ladies of the mission, and the 
report gives some interesting sketches of the lights and 
shadows of the work. One of the special features of the 
mission is its medical work. At each station the mission- 
ary in charge keeps a supply of medicines, and opportu- 
nities are seized to press the claims of the gospel upon the 
patients at the dispensary, J. L. Phillips, M. D., who is 
already well known to the readers of The Sunday School 
Times, in his evangelistic tours combines medical with 
gospel work. The patients gather about his tent and have 
their physical wants attended to; then they and their 
friends sit around the tent door, and the missionary and 
his native helpers bring before them the great facts of 
the gospel. More men from America to help to occupy 
the field is the chief pressing want of the mission at the 
present time. 

—It was in 1835 that two Wesleyan missionaries 
entered upon missionary work among the savage and can- 
nibal Fiji-Islanders. For many years they worked with 
but little success; other laborers were sent by the Wes- 
leyans, and little by little the heathenism of the Fiji 
Islands was overcome. Miss Gordon Cumming, in her 
recent work At Home in Fiji, has some appreciative 
words regarding the work of the Wesleyan missionaries. 
She says: “I often wish that some of the cayillers who 
are forever sneering at Christian missions could see some- 
thing of their results in these isles. But first they would 
have to recall the Fiji of ten years ago, when every man’s 
hand was against his neighbor, and the land had no rest 
from barbarous intertribal wars, in-which the foe, with- 
out respect to age or sex, were looked upon only in the 
light of so much beef; the prisoners deliberately fattened 
for the slaughter. . . . Now you may pass from isle to 
isle, certain everywhere to find the same cordial recep- 
tion by kindly men and women, Every village on the 
eighty inhabited isles has built for itself a tidy church, 
and a good house for its teacher or native minister, for 
whom the village also provides food and clothing. Can 
you realize that there are nine hundred Wesleyan 
churches in Fiji, at every one of which the frequent ser- 
vices are crowded by devout congregations; that the 
schools are well attended ; and that the first sound which 
greets your ear at dawn, and the last at night, is that of 
hymn-singing and most fervent worship rising from each 
dwelling at the hour of prayer?” And that this reli- 
gious fervor is not an empty fanaticism is evidenced by 
the further fact mentioned by Miss Cumming, that in all 
their secular dealings the people are distinguished by 
simplicity, honesty, and kindliness. 


GENERAL. 
| —More has been contributed this year at the London 





day of prayer for the divine blessing upon the approach- | Sunday liquor laws are practically dead letter, on account | | Hospital Sunday collections than has been given in any 
ing convention, and upon the Sunday-school work of: the privileges granted to hotels to supply travelers, | | preceding year. 


throughout the State. 


WORKERS IN COUNCIL, 


who are such in good faith, with liquor. 
ways leading to and from some of the large towns, a | 
| steady stream of habitual drinkers may be seen tramping | 


On the high- | | 


—Open-air evangelistic meetings on Sunday are being 
| made a specialty this year by the Chicago Young Men’s 
| Christian Association. The meetings, which were about 


—A worthy monument to the work of the twenty- third | out three or four miles to the nearest country hotel, there | a dozen at first, have now increased to over twenty. A 
Illinois State Sunday-school Convention appears in the | to announce themselves as bond fide travelers, and to ob- | circular has been issued by the a asking the 
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iii’) to soem Nine churches 
maintain open-air meetings of their own. 

—Good summer work has been done in 
the Northwest by the missionaries of the 
American Sunday-school Union. From 
March 1 to August 1 they organized 314 
schools on the frontier and in desolate 
places. These schools have now a mem- 
bership of 1,347 teachers and 9,983 schol- 
ars. 

—Mr. Frederic Harrison, the positivist, 
deals an unexpected blow at agnosticism 
in the Nineteenth Century for August. 
Mr. Harrison declares that agnosticism 
destroys morality and religion, and sug- 
gests that a mother might as well be told 
to bring up her child on the binomial 
theorem as on the so-called truths of 
agnosticism. 

—Some interesting results are brought 
out in a paper on Religious Progress in 
Massachusetts and New England, contrib- 
uted to The Congregationalist by the 
Rev. Dr. Daniel Dorchester. Dr. Dor- 
chester’s figures show that when the sta- 
tistics of all denominations—liberal and 
Roman Catholic, as well as evangelical— 
are taken together, there has been a very 
slight decrease in the proportion of com- 
municants to the mass of the population. 
On the other hand, when the comparative 
statistics of the evangelical churches for 
each decade from 1850 to 1880 are taken 
alone, the figures show very marked prog- 
ress on the part of the evangelical 
churches. In 1850 there was but one 
communicant in every 6.82 inhabitants ; 
in 1880, the proportion had increased to 
one in every 5.46. These results would 
seem to indicate that while other sections 
of the church are losing their hold upon 
the people, the evangelical denominations 
are steadily increasing their membership. 
This ought to be answer enough to the 
assertion that New England is falling 
away from the evangelical faith. 

—Mr. Moody’s summer conference for 
1881 has ended. In contrasting it with 
Mr. Moody’s conference of last year, sev- 
eral points of difference are at once seen. 
Last year all the meetings were set to one 
key-note, “ Consecration.” This year the 
subjects of consideration have wellnigh 
covered the whole field of Christian expe- 
rience. Single topics such as Sin, Redemp- 
tion, Repentance, Revivals, the Holy Spirit, 
the Second Coming of Christ, have been 
taken up and discussed from day to day. 
This year there was less visible excitement 
than there was last year, but a deep, quiet, 
expectant tone pérvaded the conference. 
The attendance, which for the first ten 
days was not more than two hundred, 
rose during the next two weeks to about 
four hundred. That this assemblage was 
not made up of persons drawn together 
by idle curiosity was sufficiently evidenced 
by the fact that the stated daily meetings 
lid not by any means exhaust the religious 
wtivities of the visitors, Meetings were 
neld almost continually throughout the 
day and evening, and if one would ap- 
proach the little groups of people that 
might be seen during the day sauntering 
through the grounds or seated on the grass, 
one would almost always find that their 
subject of conversation was the Bible and 
Bible truth. One very enjoyable meeting 
was held on fine days in the glen from 
10 to 12 o’clock, When the weather was 
unfavorable, this meeting was held in the 
Seminary Chapel. The principal meeting 
of the day was held in the Congregational 
Church. At this, Dr, Andrew A. Bonar of 
Scotland usually introduced the subject of 
the day with a formal address, Dr, Bonar 
is a man of an earnest evangelical spirit, 
and of a deep acquaintance with Bible 
truth; and thege qualities, together with 
the gift which he possesses of clear, elo- 
quent exposition, rendered his addresses 





specially profitable and enjoyable. Mr. 
Moody himself took little formal part in 
the talking part of the conference; but 
now and again, when he was on his feet, 
he was overwhelmed with a sharp shower 
of questions, which he answered in his old 
keen, incisive way. The Rev. George F. 
Pentecost contributed not a little to the 
profit of the convention by his clear sum- 
ming up of the results of each day’s con- 
ference. Major Whittle, Mr. George 
Needham, Mr. Morgan of the London 
Christian, Dr. Goodwin of Chicago, and 
Dr. Clark of Brooklyn, were among the 
other noted speakers. How well the con- 
ference did its work may be seen from the 
fact that one of the visitors suggested that 
the conference should take a definite or- 
ganization, and meet yearly hereafter as 
a summer college of theology. Whether 
something in this line may be done or not, 
it can hardly be questioned that the results 
of this and last year’s conference will make 
themselves felt in the religious life of 
America, 


—What influence the reading of sensa- 
tional literature has upon the minds ot 
boys is again brought out in a recent 
case which occurred in Bradford, Penn- 
sylvania. A boy of thirteen, who had run 
away from his home in Oil City, was found 
in Bradford, keeping company with asquad 
of boys of about his own age. In his 
possession was found The Slang Dictionary 
of New York, London, and Paris, which 
gives an extended list of thief-parlance, 
modes of secret writing, instructions in the 
art of garrotting, housebreaking, etc. In- 
flamed with this pernicious stuff, the boy 
had determined to break from the restraints 
of home, and to give himself up to a life 
of professional thieving. When he left 
home, he had but thirty cents in his pocket; 
but this, according to his own statement, 
he found to be enough for his wants, as 
the boys to whom he showed his book 
brought him food and money to be allowed 
to read it. Then a bolder step was pro- 
posed by some of these boys. This was no 
less than the organization of a wandering 
band, of which the members were to make 
their living by thieving and by the fees to 
be derived by the induction of other boys 
into the same profession. Fortunately 
this scheme was broken up by the recovery 
of the boy whose yellow-covered book had 
been the exciting cause of the whole 
trouble; but the incident is one which 
carries its lessons, not only for parents and 
teachers, but for all who are interested in 
the education of the young. This plague 
of bad literature is infinitely more hurtful 
than any physical plague, and it seems 
to be quite as catching. 


—American parents who send their 
daughters to Roman Catholic academies 
and institutes in Europe to finish their 
education would do well to ponder this 
letter sent by a parent who has gained some 
experience in this line to the editor of 
Evangelical Christendom: “One of the 
leading establishments in Bavaria, for the 
education of young ladies, is known as the 
English Institute, in Eichstatt. To this in- 
stitute, which has many branches through- 
out Germany, I was, in the year 1879, 
inducéd to send my three daughters, aged 
eleven, thirteen, and eighten respectively, 
stipulating at the time that they should 
regularly attend the Protestant Church, 
and that the faith in which they had been 
brought up should not in any way. be inter- 
feréd with. I was startled a few days since 
upon hearing that my second daughter 
had been secretly baptized in the Roman 
Catholic Church, unknown even to her 
sisters; and that three daughters of a 
Scotch gentleman, sent here to be educated, 
have been induced to do the same, unknown 
to their father, Upon making inquiries 
in the town of Eichstatt, I find it has become 





quite a scandal in the place, the number of 
English aud other Protestant children, 
sent here to be educated, who have (all 
unknown to their parents) been secretly 
instructed and baptized in the Roman 
Catholic faith. By your giving publicity to 
the above, much misery may be saved un- 
suspecting parents.” 


FROM OURN NEIGHBORS 





HOW ONE CHURCH CARES FOR 
ITS YOUNG PEOPLE. 
[The Rev. Frank E. Clark in The Congregationglist. ] 

We heard an eloquent minister say, the 
other day, in the course of his address, “I 
do not dare to bring too many children 
into my church; not because I do not be 
lieve in their sincerity and piety and fitness 
for church-membership, but because there 
is no provision for their growth and nur- 
ture after they are in the church.” 

“ What shall we do for the children and 
young people of the church?” seems to be 
one of the pressing problems of the day. 

By the hopeful conversion of a large 
number of young people last winter, the 
writer of this article had this question 
thrust upon him as a practical matter; and 
the frequent inquiries concerning the plans 
adopted at the time tempts him to rehearse 
them, in the hope that they may be of 
some benefit to others. Not that there is 
anything particularly new or original in 
these plans, for the suggestions were ob- 
tained in the main from an article by Dr. 
Cuyler on the culture of young Christians. 

Soon after the interest became general 
among the young people, they were in- 
yvited to the pastor’s house to spend the 
evening. About eighty responded, a few 
of whom were church-members, and most 
of whom believed they were Christians. 
In the course of the evening it was sug- 
gested that a young people’s society for 
distinctively Christian work would be very 
helpful, and a society was formed and a 
constitution submitted on the spot. 

The organization was christened “The 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor,” and its object was declared to be 
to promote the mutual acquaintance of its 
members, their growth in grace, and their 
activity in all Christian work! Two 
classes of members were provided for— 
active and associate. Any one who sin- 
cerely loved the Lord. Jesus Christ being 
eligible to active membership, and all 
others of good moral character to associate 
membership. The active members are re- 
sponsible for the Friday evening young 
people’s prayer-meeting, and, by signing 
the constitution, pledged themselves “to 
attend every meeting when not absolutely 
prevented.” The constitution also stated 
that every member of the society is “ex- 
pected to take part in every meeting in 
some way.” This expectation has been 
very generally fulfilled. Another impor- 
tant provision concerning the prayer-meet- 
ing is that “once each month an experi- 
ence meeting shall be held, when each 
member shall tell his experience in the 
Christian life for the past month ; this ex- 
perience may be related by quoting some 
apt verse of Scripture or of poetry.” At 
the close of this monthly meeting the roll 
of the society is called, and those who can- 
not be present are expected to send an 
excuse for their absence. 

These experience meetings have uni- 
formly been most interesting and profit- | % 
able. The officers are a president, vice- 
president, and secretary; also a prayer- 
meeting committee of five, who shall pro- 
vide subjects for two months ahead, and 
appoint leaders for each meeting ; a look- 
out committee, who shall seek out new 
members, propose their names for mem- 
bership, and also seek to reclaim and 
bring back to the work any who show signs 





of declining interest; and a social commit- 
tee, who shall provide monthly sociables 
and entertainment of some kind for each 
sociable. 

At these sociables games are played, 
charades are performed, and readings, 
music, etc., introduced. Here the young 
people get acquainted with each other, 
and new members come to feel at home. 
About a hundred and twenty-five names 
are enrolled on the books of this society, 
most of them active members, and, with 
very few exceptions, the duties have been 
faithfully performed by all. The officers 
and committees have been most efficient 
and unwearied in their efforts. The pastor 
has attended all the meetings and socia- 
bles as one of the young people, and has 
thoroughly enjoyed and been benefited by 
them all. 

He has also had a Tuesday afternoon 
class, to which many of these young people 
have belonged, for the study of the church 
creed, the duties of the Christian life, and, 
latterly, the Pilgrim’s Progress. 

The results of these endeavors have been 
the revival of a languishing young people’s 
meeting; the constant and evident growth 
in grace of many young Christians, a large 
number of whom have come into the 
church, and some of whose voices are 
already heard in the regular church 
prayer-meetings; an intimate and affec- 
tionate acquaintance between the pastor 
and the young people, and the well- 
grounded hope that constant and increas- 
ing good will come of this organization in 
the future. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


Semen te eneenn og 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 42,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
list at any time. The uniform raie 

advertisements is 20 cents per ugate 








for 
Paso und every insertion, excepting for 

Sisacdihe df Masanher enh Dantaber when tie 
rate 18 30 cents per line. Large extra editions, 
for spevial use, are printea during these months 
in addiiion to the isaue | for subsersbers. 


‘The Celebrated Pansy Books. 


26 Large Volumes, 10 Medium, and 10 Small Vuls. 


THE PRIZE BOOKS. 


A fresh edition, in new style of binding, of 


THE $1,000 PRIZE STORIES, 
16 volumes, 12mo 


Also of the Original $500 PRIZE STORIES, 
S volwmnes, TOMO. ... ..20s ciccsccccccecccecccecsaccece $12.00 


And of the New $500 PRIZE STORIES, 
13 volumes, 12mo. 


Our New Books for the Holidays of 1881-2 
are more important and attractive 
than in any previous season. 


For list of books published during 1881, and for our 
full catalogue of over 1,000 different books, address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Temperance Lesson Leaves, 


The National Temperance Society has just issued a 
new Temperance Lesson Leat for the use of Sunday- 
schools the last Sunday in September entitled : * Tem- 

ramce in all things.” It contains Texts, Questions. 
Tilustrations, Notes, Responsive Readings, Primary 

Lessons, Hymns, etc, Four pages. Price, 50 cents per 
hundred. Address 

J, N. STEARNS, Publishing Agent, 


58 Reade Street, New York City. 


LOWER EGYPT, SINAI, &c. 


A new edition of Osborn @! Coleman’ 8 » fie 

= week, ka proenty lapecved by adding the = + Ry oa. 
h and others, with the entire list 
of Piblical names in large and distinct ty pe, the moun- 
tains drawn from nature. The deserts, waters, fertile 
lands, voleanic regions of Sinai, Edom, etc., ‘beauti- 

fully ‘and most ageunptely cqloret, Every item m: 
accurately drawn. rr. J. Vincent says, “ It ‘. 
almost, like a pourasta” The N. Y. Evangelist, “A 
work of singu interest.” A. Guyot, Prof. of Phys. 
Geog., Princeton, N. J., says, “The men notes contain 
large amount ofinformation.’ * Size, 6 ft. by 4 ft. Price, 
peid, including the volume of Notes, only six 
full (eee ription sent on ap lication t to 

ERS OF BORN & COLEM 'S MA 


do ake 
SUBLISHE 
University, Oxford, ‘Ohio. ay 


ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Hotel accommodations at prreete boarding-house, 
140 West 23d Street. Single persons, $2.00; couples, 
$3.00 per day. Stages and cars in front of the door 
Sommaet ‘with every y line in the city. 


ASBURY FARK N, JSS 


ot September With finest 
bathing, boating, etc., of Ww ad free. Send for pic- 
tures, map, e etc. ¢ 


GET A BINDER FOR YOUB PAPER, 
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THE SUNDAY SOHOOL TIMES. 








EDUCATIONAL! 





the departments. Particular attention is given to 
training in the delivery of sermons. Students in | pre 
Morgan Hall have each a room for study and a bed- | bh 
room, both comfortably furnished, Expenses are 


September 7, 1881. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


EDUCATIONAL. 





Auburn Theological sae? 


AUBURN, New York. 
Send for a catalogue. Carefa! work is done in all 


light, with aid for those who need it. The term begins 


Send for- waa book. 


pup iis. . for circular to 
BENJ. 


He vertera College, Waeartora Coll 


GRANVILLE MILITARY Lape neeee, 


NortTH GRanv 
Commercial and © cal. ear begins Sept. 6. 


N G. CLARK, A.M.,, O.E., V. Prin, 


“REY LOCK INSTITUTE, SOUTH WILLIAMS- 

town, Berkshire Co., Maas. —— in 1842, 
rea boys for College’or for Busi Location 

reful cttguiion te to individual 


F. MILLS, A.M., eee 


P. O., Pa., 
elphia. Under 








Penn. R. R,, 9miles from Phil 


LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY will reopen | c4re of Friends (Orthodox). Fall term ns 9th 
raat = — and entific Courses. For par- 
on Tuesday, Sept. 6th. Pupils prepared by careful Prof. C. THOMAS, Prefect. or 


ase neceuas natenction for cottese or for business ; 
advanced 
German. The situation is healthy and beautiful ; the 
home, comfortable; the charges, moderate. Special 
terms for ministers and candidates. 

H. D. GREGORY, A. M.. Ph. D.. Biairstown, N. J. | th 


{OLLEGIATE AND COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE, New 
/ Haven, Conn., General Russell’s School. Prepara- 
tory to coll . scientific schools, or business. Thorough 


physical tra’ ning by military drilling, gymnastics, etc. 


address 
dies for young ladies; Music ; French ; THOMAS CHASE, EID. 
ean 


President, 


OME SCHOOL, Auburndale, Mass. For six youn 
boys. The homeinfiuence, careful supervision an 


instruction are just such as many parents desire > 


heirsons For particulars, address James Bird, A 
Hillside House for ¥ouee Ladi en, 
Stockbridge, Mass. Date he 
Address MISS Heiss BREWER. 





Ample opportunity for athletic games. rowing, etc. 


{LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE, Pough- 
/ keepsie, N. Y., offers to young ladies fine advan- 
tages for a thorou h, refined ucation. —- 
rooms, excellent —_ le kind care, terms modera 
. V. H. BUTLER, Principal. 


CORNWALL “COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


R YOUNG LADIES, 
Bc cay Peso the-Hudson, N. Y. 

Location 300 feet above the River, unsurpassed in 
beauty and healthfulness, Careful persona! attention. 
Pu ils fitted for any classin College. French spoken 
in the Family. » »ecial advantages in Music and Art 
Studies tV.ALFRED ©. ROE, Principal. 

YHESTNUT aTREet SEMINARY, Philadelphia, 

/ Miss Bonney and Miss Dillaye, Principals. The 
thirty-second year ot this voarding and day-school will 
commence } Sept. 2i, at 1615 C shestnut Street. Se 
(\ \OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Newton, Sussex 

/Co., N.J. Athorough Home-school for both sexes, 
with best Christian influences. Exceedingly healthy. 
Minister's reduction, . $200 Hah ear. oy —— 6,1881. 
See Catalogue. . 8. STEVENS, A. M 

CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
247 S. Thirteenth St, 
Re opened Sept. 12th. J. W. FATRES, D,D. , Principal. 


DePauw College for Young Ladies, 
NEW-ALBANY, IND. 

Teachers, 8. Full course of ‘study. Library, 700 

volumes, and 200 pene. Tuition and Board for 


tery and cor 


cation unexcelled. 
Ancient and Modern Longese. Music, 
Art. Send for circular. 


LASELL SEMINARY, Aaburndsie, Mass, 


School for Young Women. Only one teaching house- 
hold arts, cooking, dress-cutting, etc.; literary work or 
= h grade. 


September L 
N. ‘Kirk Taleott, Principal. Morgan Park, Cook So. bik 


for the Fall session, Sept. 


MISS E. EL Shee DANA’S 
ENGLISH Sw FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

September 21. Bu nn 
‘ments Com- | Sium. Large and attractive grounds. Superior ad 


IMPORTANT 3% 372 Fae toe 


land Coneerya- 
of Masic is sent oe 


_Apply t to K. TO EE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 





? ADIES’ SEMINARY, Somerville, New Jersey. 
4 


Languages, Music, Oratory. Send for Fee cma to 
R. . ecre v 


IVINGSTON Park Seminary for Young Ladies, 
Rochester, N. Y._ 23d year begins Sept. 15, 1881. Lo- 
Full ‘course of study, including 
aintin ng and 
rin 


rs. C. M. CURTIS, 


‘Auburndale, on 


Vacancies filled in order of application. 
Address, mentioning this paper. C. C. BRaGpon, Prin, 


Morgan Park Military Academy. 
The Best Boys’ Boarding School in the West. Pre- 
ares for College, Scientific School, or —— 
ration — ive and eleva Session b 
Send for catalogue to Capt. 


‘ISS M. 8. GIBSON’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 1519 eates, Philad’a, will re-o 
Home pupils limit 5 


Morristown, BR. di, — 


full year only $200. Music and Art Depart 

7 vantages in every de ment. Board and tuition 

i. ~— eee 4 A PRIEDLEY, Deeaitont” in English and Latin, per annum, For circulars 
a ———_—-——_-_-_---—— | address the Principal. 


DR. WARRING’S POUGHKEEPSIE 
MILITARY INSTITUTE. 

B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: “ For years be- 
tore our son was under your care I knew from parents 
and pupils the value of your training of the gonee- 
Were he to continue his studies in school any 
we should feel that to have him under your instruc- 
tion wane be a real blessing for him.” 

Geo, W. Cheney, 24, 8. Manchester, Conn., sa: 
“We M4 much pleased with your school, and 
grateful that our boy has been under your kind care 


Mohegan Lake School, 


m. - ~~ 
onger, | ing and skating on lake 


town or village influences. Tr annum. 
as ee, Cc. W WitLcox a. ‘AD. Principal. 


i gai. 





wy RS Y. 
Founded 1850. 
High scholarship, with strict military dis- 
ith and recreation by rowin: — —_ 
th ome ‘field 
Entire aboenes or 


sports. Rigid exclusion of bad bo 





_ MAPLEWOOD 


= dy: year. His letters (averaging about two INSTITUTE for You NTagus Pitteneld, 

to his mother, with not one word of compl nt, Maas., offers BARE AD tl ay in Bins leca- 

ao cheerful and well fal none.” to us that he has passed | tiem of unri eatied ts dress Rev. 
Cc. V. SPEAR, i 


aha a = htfu 
Fr a M. Bryson. Pr Pres’t Phenix Bank, New 





m Pet 

York: ra I shall be glad to give you the benefit of any 
influence I may have M® my power to exert in your be- 
halt. My nephew, Andrew Bryson, Jr., did well under 
your care, and I know that his ents are entirel 

satisfied, and that they feel gratefulefor all the kind- 
ness and attention which he received during the years 
that he was a member of rfamily. You can also re- 
fer to his father, Commodore Andrew Bryson, U.S. N.” 

Send for a circular, or, better yet. come and see. 


ARLINGTON SEMINARY FO! FOR YOU YOUNG 
LADIES, West Chester t school year 
will commence SEPT. EMBER 19 19,1 188 “Buildings new; 


hila., located on the R. at 
location beautiful; grounds, 27 acres; all branches rees FOR rar Dr IBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
taught. Terms 5. #170 ein school year. For circulars Sundents - mone for inh Reentitc ara Examinations for entrance, Rept, 14. Catalogues sent 
dress ARLI NGTON, Ph.D., Principal. | mies, and the best American colleges. A aes. on application to W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 
During the a year, chemical department. Reading ht by a first-c EST CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY for 


THE DEMAND FOR 


the graduates of the Bryant & Stratton Business Col- 
lege, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, has been 
greatly in excess of the supply. The course of instruc- 
tion in this institution is practical, and fits young men 
and women for business. Careful individual tra mene 
a large corps of experienced instructors; unsu 

a lars free. students can begin at any time. Tiluavrated 
¢ reu 





FLMIRAFEMALE COLLEGE 


a superior education | n Odlle, Courses of 
Study, and also in Music and Art. “Treated b ‘steam and 
furnished with an elevator. By reason of its endow- 
mentite charges are unusually moderate. Send for cata- 
logue to REV. A. W. Cow Es, D. D., Pres., Elmira, N. Y. 


E.sttnien axe” ORATORY 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Nineteen Teachers and Lecturers, specialists in their 
LA ge Thorow ~ and systematic culture in 

Voice, Enunciation and Actioa in their application to 
Conversation, Reading, Recitation and Oratory. Char- 
tered March, 1875 Grants Diplomas. Fall Term, 
@ctober 3. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 


J. H. BECHTEL, S:c’y, 


1416 and 1418 CaxstTNUT Str., PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The sixty-third year will commence 9 mo. 7th, 1881. 
Extensive improvements have recently been made. 
Boarding-schools have apecns advantages. Conver- 
sation in German at one le. Music ta aw oe 
‘ ough emai given — to pelmary an anced 
nstruction ‘or catalo; dress AUGUSTINE 
JONES, A.M., Principal, ‘ovidence, R, I. 


REEHOLD INSTITUTE, Freehold, N. J 





Estab- 
lished in 1844. Prepares young men and ‘boys for 
the best colleges and forbusiness, References: Dr. 


McCosh and the Faculty of Princeton Col 
Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, Principal, 


na @RANVILLE FEMALE. COLLEGE, 


Fm —) 15th, 1881, toely furnished apartments heated 
v 


by stean Musical antages of Eastern Conserva- 
tories. For C atalogues. <* address 
WwW. P. KERR, Gnamviiie, Ohio. 
;ARN ETT’S UN4UNI AT TY. SCHOOL, Ellicott 
City, Nd. Principal, * M. GARNETT M.A., 
H ' DP. Reopens Sept. 1, "sly rough preparation. 
( ‘olden Hill Seminary for Young Ladies, Brid - 20Ft, 
¥ Conn, Address the principal , Miss Emily elson. 
G \LENWOOD i Heat oh tg 3) 
MATAWAN,N. J, 


A Home Boarding Schoo] for both sexes, 
& term. Send for catalogue 
excellence, CHARLES 


Only 860 
e and be convinced Ot its 
ACOBUS, A.M., Principal. 
LORD'S PRAYER! 
We will teach you 


<)peagiretiane 


sok and guarantee 
—— Situatio: 
for pu 


REE te. procured 
for circular. CHABFRE & BULLS n Oaweus. NY 














N. z- will re-open September 22. 
ough. Best advantages for Languages and Music. 


For young ladies and goose 
P 


elocutionist; penmanship AY 

me Deauties of the art. — de 
~ 14 Instructors. ORTLIDGK. 

es fale College), A. M., Prin., Concord vill 


NEW Y¥ 
mane. ~ G. HYDE’S SCHOOL 


M's E, J. MACKIP’S 


School 
for Young Ladies nd Cnidsen at 4 We eames 
Instruction thor- 





MISS NOTT’S and =" *Eehoel for fond 


Ladies, 33 Wall Reon New 
year begins Sept. : 


ven, Conn. The 
Circulars sent upon application. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE. 


18 me west of 





YORK, NORWI 
LL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBE 


emia ning Institute fo for You 
Sing Sing, N. a ta ith. Cir- 
culars free. REV. rh D. hick, Penchvar 


Oakland Female Institute 





W. P. HUSSEY, Principal,- NORRISTOWN, PA. 


Pre , (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY 
For circulars address Col. C. J, Wright, A.M. ‘Prin. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 


Chester, Pa. ML wey 
yam my: ics, and English confe 


ly t en Bryan & Co. 1i South Eleventh St., 
Pi Phhadelphia, or COL, THEO. HYATI. Pres 


HILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
1321 Girard Ave., will reopen Sept. 5th. The Con- 
instructors and 
enjoys a reputation for furnishing a complete musi- 
education at the lowest rates, $15 pays for 20 les- 
sons with collateral advantages amounting to 60 hours 
musical instruction without extra charge. Send for 


servatory employs accom plish: 


Circular, 


PEDDIE INSTITUTE, 


AT HIGHTSTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 


Both sexes. Begins rl. Fits for College o 
for Business. Music, peintings 

low. A school ever i we worthy and iner Pg tag 
Send for catalogue to REv. E. J. AVERY, A rin 


RIVERVIEW "ACADEMY, 


pose, but limited means, desiring a liberal education 
on SP er ~) coughs be 9, Aksitary will be aided ‘anmualy: in amount from. $30.00 to 
rete ‘tom tar de Sion more than $50, ~~ os Opens August 30. Corres- 


mn ‘Ghart ey college Susie. + A -- val -~ 


$225 | ROCKLAND COLLEGE, 


NYACH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


School for both sexes. No extras but Music and 
Art. UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY, and Businxss for 
Boys. GRADUATING CouRs® for ‘Ladies. PRIVATE 
Instruction for backward scholars. Pleasantly lo- 
cated on the west shoreof the Hudson, one hour from 
tember, 


New York. Rene for Announcement fur we 
W. H. BANNISTER, A.M., Principal. 


END FOR CATAL‘ GUE TO THE MyeTIC VAL 


ley Institute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 


Both Sexes. 


-SUPPLEE INSTITUTE 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 





lectures, Laiin, French, 
E.R. Supplee. A. M.. and Mrs. Supplee, Principals. 








San Francisco Theclagnel Seminary. 


Same 
Eastern cominarian. Healthful 
— 


Next term opens first Thursda; 
aid for students as in Kas 
furnished rooms and living at moderate rates. 

REV. DR. SCOTT, 521 Post St., San Francisco, Cal 


n September. 


@ professor, master 2 
rtment for Bo 


e, Del. Co., Pa. 
Rn Lae. 


ee ge =) Civil Engineering, 


and Drawing. arpenees 


Phila., Pa. 1713 Spruce8t, 
Best advantages in Engl lish and no extra charge for 
erman and vocal music, Vv, 





SWITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE'S 


ty EO. ane atk AND bows. AND GYMNASIUM 


aot syd said; “ a a 2 pleasure in 

thin G Shortiiige. | hk rho ox colonimalig for 
n ave an op) nity for 
pa years ng the rahaner in which 
boa Peper = it and am sat @ deportment 
of the pupi } am satisfied that noth- 
ing.\e negiected. which can further both theintellectual 


a Academy are now in Har- 
Sotlin, Rebnante University of Penn- 
mbia, ete. +4 Otc. oys for West 
Point, Annapolis, and any fo teense achool. 

per q for young men and boys; boarding, 
schooling, books, etc. No extra charge except for 
music. Special attention to dull boys. Special care 
and provision for little boys. Individual and class 
instruction for both advan and backward young 
men, combinin thOaipeasaerned pr vetetaterins and 
school-room drill, Commercial, Scientific 
and Classical courses. welve instructors, all men 
and all graduates, French and German spoken in lan- 
guage cone Bookkeeping and roe oe 
Pro W. P. Hammond, author of 
Hammond's Book-keeping and Penmanship." W Week- 
ly lectures, with the finest and apparatus for 
experiment and illustration. Fine buildin, with fifty- 
five rooms, heated in all stories and ligh with gas ; 
hot and cold baths; gymnasium; excellent table; am- 
ple grounds. 
New illustrated circular contains picture of buildings 
and full particulars, with 190 references, and letters 
from the Hon. Fernando Wood, Governor John L. 
Routt, John Hoey, Bs ., Judge Geor re M. Van Hoesen, 
ex- Po Hill, | the tev. Dr. A. P. Penbody, the Rev. 
J. A. Childs, D.D., Rev. R. Taylor Gray, Philadel- 
pia: > D.W.c. By lesby, Rev. E. H. Robbins, Rey. 

A. Patten, Rev. 8. A. Heilner, Media, Dr. W. A. 
Pancoast, and others. School twelve miles by rail from 
Thirty -first and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia: 25 
— trains: coach meets them rv ——- School 
only a few minutes from Media Statio 
edia has seven churches anda semperance charter 
—strictly enforced—prohibiting the sale of all intoxi- 
eating drinks, The health record of Media has few 
parallels. 

Students admitted at any time. No “incidental” 


te . 
examination requisite for admission. 


For full pietieninre address SWITHIN C, SHORT- 
| Pa A. M. (Harvard University graduate), Media, 
‘a, 


Ses at Continental Hotel MONDAYS 9 to 10.30 


South _Jersey institute, 


BRIDGETO Both Sexes. Climate mild. Very 
healthy, 1 Tnstraviion thorough. H. K. TrasK, Prin, 


Hf Is successfully tanght by 
\ OR H AND: Send for a aireniat, 
es <5, y 4th 

Avenue, New York City. 


THE GUNNERY. * "crgane" 


any coll or scientific achool. School year 
beens wre 12. dress 


GUNN, Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn 


“Temple Grove Ladies’ Seminary, 
TOGA ee & ay - 
13. ‘Send for year- 


io o. ear begins Se; 
ook. . CHARLES bald Pn sent ae President. 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR ‘WOMEN, 


Conse aes —_ La ey! + amees 











JAS. L. CLAGHORN ent. 
JOHN SARTAIN, Vice-P: President. 
_F. 0. HORSTMANN, Becretary and Treasurer. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 





, Young Ladies and Children, Kindergarten and 
Preparatory Class, 1707 Chestnut St., Philad’a, 
re-open October 3, 1881. Miss M. B B. Cochran, Prin. 


ilistine Hall, vice “Catmiaifutitien Home school 
for ten youn ‘ladies, Un i age 
gud literature. n art and torel travel. 


1 attention ‘iven t to's dents Nepe have been un- 

ahie ioe pursue a systematic course of study. Grounds 
comman a fine river view 

For goin address, Misses J. A. & J. Kempshall. 


WYNNE SEMINARY. 


A Home-School for Young Ladies and Children, 
reopens tember id, 1881, at 1926 Ln Eleventh 
Street, Phi nope, ‘For circulars ORR W. Pe 
ELEANOR J. © Principal. 











~ West “Chestnut Street Institute. 


Home School for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins 
Sept. 20, 1881, at 4085 Chestnut Street, West Phila. 
__ MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR YOuNG LADIES. 
Aurora, Cay ayure he, N. ¥. 
Full Collegiate Cx Course of Study, w with Academ 
Preparatory eet ment. Superior facilities oe - 
stremental and Vocal Music, Drawing, Painting, &c. 
tion unsurpassed for beauty an ‘healthfulness. 
Building elegant. Combines extended and thorough 
instruction with the essentials of a refined Christian 
poms. Terms — Session begins Sept. 14, 1881. 
a 


Onn 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


Worcester Academy, 


© WORCESTER, MASS, 


A School of the om rank for the 
young men for coll 

ness. An able facul 
ment, thus eye the | 
least expense to sti 





nical schools, or for 
upported entirely by endow- 
it of instruction and the 
ents. Young men ol earnest pur- 


pondence invi 
__ Address N. -¥ LEAVENWORTH, _A.M., Principal 


Wesleyan University, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 


Does COLLEGE WORK only. 
nor professional school. 


legiate grade, Classical or scientific. 


indigent and meritorious, 


Fall Term, September 15. 
For catalogues, or for other information, address 


engnentinn: of 


No preparatory 
Three Four-year Courses, 
leading respectively to the Degrees of A.B., Ph.B., 
and B.S. Numerous elective studies in all the courses, 
First-rate facilities for thorough education of Col- 


Courses, Free scholarships for students who are both 


Examination for admission on the first day of the 


EDUCATIONAL. 
COOK'S = 2S 
ar college co’ Catalogue 


pod on eppiianine. GEO, ow cook. Ph.D. Prin, 


TH YEAR OF TR MOUNT SEMINARY, 
N gna 
ized ret fy peeps 


tember 13; atron: 
oP alice orp 
PLD. Prine! Tate 


GOLDEN TEXT 


a adie ONS, 
FOR EACH SUNDAY ! 
Good Paper ! Well Printed !! 
School can rend Piainiy. (Size, 2 ft. 6x3 ft. 4.) 
Commencing October Quarter. Post-paid §6.50 
a year; $1.75 three > ena Tic. a month ; 
able in advan Siz Coll copy for trial Me. 
SHELLEY, Publisher, 12 College Place, N ye 


5, 000 ‘Agents Wanted for tufe of 


1D 


Tt contains the full history of his noble and eventful 
life and dastard! aguensination. Millions of people 
are waiting for this book. The best chance your 
life to make money. Beware of “ catchpenny ” imita 
tions. ‘This is the only authentic and fully il ustrated 
life of our martyred President. Send for circulars 
and extra terms to agents. Address, 

_ NATIONAL ft ina nd Co., anes perme Pa. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 











The Com; i. “The Pirates of Penzance” 
and “ “" ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
thus writes i. representative of 


CHTORERING 4 & SONS 


9 be ry i Witmeenea , Lowpon, 8. W. 

My Dear : [never write | a testimonial, and 
so I have some foulty in knowing what tosay now ; 
yet IT should like to express the extraordin musi 

cal satisfaction and pleasure I experienced frum the 
CHICK BERING Piano- = ou were gond 
enough to ask me to try e ton is noble. 
I don’t know which im athe most—its power 
and sonority, or its tender Gilener. With regard to 
its touch, no ist could hold any opinion save that 
it is per’ t does anything that it is called 
do. I congratulate you in having 
make such splendid instruments Keown in England. 


ours sincere! 
(Signed) ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Tom C oll, Esq. 
TH Unrivaled and Universally Popular 


All persons of Refined 
Musical Culture need 
to have a Chickering 

or examine) instru- 


All ms wishi 
menitanet Tempousdaliy tinct tivised te to sit our warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave. N.Y. | 156 Tremont St., Boston. 


-|HOOK & HASTINGS, 


Builders of the Grand for the Cim 
ache sat ie pce et nean e 
| ~~ in’ Plymouth Chureh. ‘Bre Brooklyn and of 
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on » - 
" t Water Re A rare * Doar om, 
CREE C 
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rier. KS v er 3000 in use, 
to be all is claimed Panty and 
withoui a riv: 


Makes sizes. 
double heel and toe. Will now nov ro oan oh ot yb 4 and 
girls and boys 10 to 15 years old operate them. n kor full 

address RAN 


—n 505 Chestnut St., Philadel 
estnu 2: 
Or 204 West Fourth’st., Cinci hadelphin Pe Ohio. 


USE A BINDER, 


Subscribers wishing to keep their eopies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are ot the best 
manufacture. 








BRANSON 


For 
either with or without steam 








“The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isHsEr, 
726 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Post-graduate pubahgirendjereny om on . capoeeheyaniet 
In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 








Rev. JOHN W. BEACH, D.D., President. 


| Sunday School Times, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Ee — SCHOOL TIM TIMES. 
the following rates, 


_fvol. XXIIL, No. 37. 








WORTH REPEATING. 


Penalat> - Nicer 
BEYOND. 


[Henry Burton.] 








On 
Visiting 


_THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, TIMES. — 
Philadelphia 


» 4A 
(\ 
you will find, 


' among other places 

of interest, the Grand 

Depot well worthy of a 

visit. Its floor and gallery 

spaces now cover over three 

acres, and are filled with Dry Goods, 

Carpets, China, Furniture, etc. The 

last addition is a large and beautiful 
Picture Gallery, to which admittance is free. 


Published weekly 
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Never a word is said, 
But it trembles in the air, 
And the truant voice has sped, 
To vibrate everywhere ; 
And perhaps far off in eternal years 
The echo may ring upon our ears. 


Never are kind acts done 
To wipe the weeping eyes, 
But, like flashes of the sun, 
They signal to the skies; 
And up above the angels read 
How we have helped the sorer need. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, 


essrs. Hodder and Stoeghton, 2? Pa 

Po ag K. G., willsend The American 
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The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 
through the air, and the Hleetric-Light Machinery, 
are also worth seeing. 
There is a Lunch-Room in the building. Valises 
baskets and packages can be left in ses of attendant in 
Ladies’ Waiting Room. 


Mr. Wanamaker is desirous that visitors should feel at 
home when they come, and be free to purchase or not, as 
they please. 


Nore.—Our large Catalogue, with prices and full 
directions for shopping by n.ail from any part of the United 
States, will be mailed gratuitously upon request, address 
JouN WANAMAKER, GRAND Depot, PHILADELPHIA. 


0.000. 4EW CARPETS. 


YARDS, NEW DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 


cents, 85 cents. TAPESTRY 75-cents, $1.00. 
B 


INGRAINS. { 60 cents, 90 cents. 85 cents, .e 
75 cents, $1.00. 90 ts, 


BRUSSELS. { suas ee commer 
WILTON and MOQUETTES. OIL CLOTHS, te ite Lids fay Go od Value, at all prices. 
MATTINGS In great variety. All prices. Kee i MATS, from 75 cents to 


$250.00. 
E L. KNIGHT, 1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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Staten Island Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


OFFICE, 5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH Orrices: 1199 — near 29th St., New York; 47 N. 8th St., Philadelphia; 279 Fulton St., cor. 
Tilary, Brooklyn; 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


With an experiance of fifty years and facilities unpqusied rh Pad other Establishment, we may justly 
claim to be the st Dyeing Establishment in this count resses Cleaned or Dyed in a superior 
manner. Gentlemen’s Coats, Pants, and Vests Dyed wi hout ome apart. Also gleaned. and, pressed by 
experienced Bushelmen and ne within three days. Lace pane Os bagel cleaned. Goods received 
and returned by express or ma RETT, NEPHEWS, & CO. 


CAHILL HOUSE. 


Third Ave, and Kingsley St., Asbury Park. Six Miles below Long Branch, N. J 


The above commodious house is now open for the reception of guests, having been greatly enlarged by the 
addition of a number of bedrooms, refurnished with Spring Beds, Hair Mattresses, etc. The house has been 
otherwise renovated and refurnished with the addition ot bath-rooms, hot and cold water, with perfect drain- 
age. Gas throughout, Mrs. M. D. Cahill, thanking her former friends for their patronage, begs to inform 
them and the public in general, that she now has every facility of making them thoroughly comfortable 
Her improve kitchen facilites, enlarged dining-room, with its sumptuously provided tables, rivals the best 
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“CONCERT EERCISES, 


REPRINTED FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 


Sates 


yA ons 





BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE CREATION. 

FAITH. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 
THE BEATITUDES. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 


Price of each $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra charge 
for postage, Send 5 cents for samples of any two 
exercises on list, or 15 cents for sample of each, 


Address JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


of ide resorts. The situation, as is well Known, is one of the most desirable in Asbury Park, being but two 
minutes’ walk from the beach and bathing grounds, and easy of access to the several pleasure lakes, on each 
of which there is a boat at the disposal of the guests, free of charge. The house is surrounded by wide piazzas 
and balconies. Laundry and stable connected with the house. A coach will be at the depot on the arrival ot 
every train, and convey passengers direct to the house. Guests will please retain their baggage checks, and 
hand them to my coachman, who will see that the baggage is delivered without delay. Rodms may be 
ergaged,and special arrangements made for tamilies remaining the entire season, and further information 
obtained by addressing MRS. M. D. CAHILL, Asbury Park, N. J. 
ILLUSTRATING 
Bonnd in one volume, and called THE CABINET OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


75 CHOICE ANECDOTES, 
SCRIPTURE TEXTS 





-ANALOGIES, SIMILES, etc., 
(150 FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE BIBLE. 
HOWARD GANNETT, PusiisHer, Tremont Temple, Boston, Massachusetis. 


Attive Agents Wanted 


To canvass for our Fast Sellmg Books and BisLEes. Quick Sales and Big Profits for 


those whe will do Faithful Work. Address 
JOHN BURNS, Publisher, 717 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


NO BOOK eveR SAVE BETTER SATISFACTION # } 


ws nes, Beautiful Songs 
: pow peculiarly adap ted for : Sunday Schools, and so pop- 
ular it has ne Poser i Send for sample copy before you 
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ny 3% Book @onecern, Chicago, [l., 
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will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement in 
Thé Sunday School Times, 





Never a day is given, 
But it tones the after years, 
And it carries up to heaven 
Its sunshine or its tears; 
While the to-morrows stand and wait, 
The silent mutes by the outer gate. 


There is no end to the sky, 
And the stars are everywhere, 
And time is eternity, 
And the here is over there ; 
For the common deeds of the common day 
Are ringing bells in the far-away. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


[By Charles Wadsworth, D.D.] 


The principle of union involves two 
sorts of advantage: One negative, by the 
removal of hindrances; and the other posi- 
tive, by the acquirement of strength. 

As to the negative part, all union be- 
tween such complicated individualities as 
men involves surrender, the temporary 
stripping off of non-essentials that the 
essential may go on and do its work un- 
hindered. Afterward, in the later stages 
of its labor, each portion of the union may 

resume its. non- -essentials, which are not 
therefore non-importants. An army that 
has to take a city puts its impediments by, 
and with its pir and cannon, simply an 
army reduced to its lowest terms, hews its 
way in at the conquered gates. Once in, 
it may send back for its supplies, and com- 
plete its conquest with the elaborate treat- 
ment of a resident garrison. I look around 
on the work to do, and I do not believe 
that either Episcopalianism or Methodism 
or Presbyterianism or Baptism is going 
to assert the victory of Christianity over 
sin, the opening of the barred citadel of 
wickedness in this our land. The church 
of Christ, simple, unimpeded, armed pow 
erfully because armed lightly, the essential 
church of Christ must make the first 
entrance. Then let us have up our methods 
of denominational government, and each, 
in the way that he thinks most divine, 
strive for the perfected dominion of our 
one great Lord. 

And then, as to the positive strength of 
union, what can we say to this? that just 
as in God’s great sea there is a tide-power 
and a wave-power, and both are the out- 
puttings of the one same force; just as 
neither denies the other, each lends the 
other impulse; and the quick waves which 
fall like lashes, and the slow, heaving, 
laboring tide, have both their work to do 
in the eternal battle of the sea upon the 
land; so it is not inconceivable that in 
the Christian world there may be a church 
foree and a denominational force, which 
are yet both the expressions of one same 
purpose and design of Deity. Neither 
denies the other. Each draws out some of 
the other’s strength. The waves that crest 
themselves with angry foam, and beat and 
beat and beat from sunrise round to sun- 
rise endlessly upon the stubborn beach, are 
the most visible agents of the work that is 
dene. But who will find anything but 
thankfulness, if once in every cone -day 
the hand of the Maker and the Watcher is 
put down under the great mass of the sea 
itself, and the deep tide of Christian law 
and Christian truth, with all the waves 
running their eager races on its bosom, is 
driven, mightily, silently, farther up than 
any wave had reached upon the conquered 
shore? , Who will complain if Christian 
union, ‘for certain purposes, in certain 
efforts, develops a new sort of power that 
the narrower individuality of denomina- 
tional life has not attained? 


UNDER RUSSIAN SKIES. 
[The Rev. EK. P. Thwing in The Congregationalist. | 

One of the features of novelty in the 
life of the people about me is the reten- 
tion of the Julian rather than the Grego- 
rian calendar, My bill at the hotel was 
dated twelve days back, after the old 
Greek style rather than the modern Latin ; 
such is the antagonism of the two churches. 
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The Finns show their individuality in 
adopting the modern. They do not take off 
their hats, necessarily, before all funerals 
that pass. They also have their coinage, 
laws, and lan . The Greek service 
here is in ancient Church Slavonic, and is 
very elaborate; calculated to impress the 
common people with awe for the Czar and 
the church of which he is the head. The 
distinctions of wealth and standing are 
abolished in the house of God. There are 
no pews, no reserved places, but all occupy 
a standing posture, except when they bow 
and kneel and fall in the dust. It would 
not do the average American a bit of harm 
to be put through a course of genuflections 
and prostrations after the Greco-Russian 
style. It might help to moderate some of 
his impydence to be made to kneel oftener ; 
even to get his face fairly in the dust, as 
I have seen in the case of well-dressed 
ladies, black-coated civilians and officers 
in gold lace, as well as poor folks. 

These people differ from the Romish in 
rejecting the Pope’s primacy, purgatory, 
supererogation, indulgences, the worship 
of images, and celibacy. Believing that 
flame Senttumeiie of spiritual as well as 
natural life, they use the candle at bap- 
tism, betrothal, burial, and other sacred 
ceremonies. When I haveseen the devout 
stand with bared head, even in the rain, 
and cross themselves when passing on the 
side of the street opposite to a church, I 
have thought of the contemptuous dese- 
cration of modern sanctuaries by some 
Americans who have made use of them for 
bazars, restaurants, gambling, and fortune- 
telling; and of others, who, with covered 
head and cigar in mouth, stand and smoke 
and spit about the vestibule of God’s place 
of prayer. 

The finest bass voices that this wealthy 
church can procure are secured for cathe- 
dral deacons, who deliver the recitative 
solos with magnificent sonorous power. 
The splendid crescendos are another fea- 
ture that the conductors of much of our 
humdrum church music ought to hear. It 


is strange that so little is made of this 
simple but effective ally of musical im- 
pression. Both at St. Isaac’s and at 


Kazanski Sobor it was introduced with 
thrilling power, particularly as the golden 
doors of the ikonostas, twenty-three feet 
by fifteen, opening and closing, gave op- 
portunity for striking changes in the dra- 
matic expression. When these dazzling 
gates open and the chief priest in cloth of 

old comes out from the altar with his 

eacons bearing the sacred Eucharist, a 
plaintive, solemn prayer for the Emperor 
and Imperial family is intoned, and all 
loyal subjects bow. Then, when the sweet 
soprano of the cathedral boys rings out 
a and the pico: parts comme a and are 
caught up, reverberati 0 gilded 
arches and lofty pir of Siberias mal- 
achite and lapis lazuli, dying away in dis- 
tant waves of melody, the impression is 
indescribable. 





CONVERTED FOR A PURPOSE. 


{ The Rev. William Lamson, in The Watchman. } 


Paul thought Jesus had a distinct, 
specific purpose in his conversion, and he 
felt it his one duty to discover accow- 
pa that purpose. And we know that 

efore his conversion, when he was a cruel 
persecutor, even then he was a chosen ves- 
sel to do a mighty Christian work. To 
Ananias the Lord said of Saul of Tarsus, 
“he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my 
name before the Gentiles, and kings, and 
the children of Israel.” The eye of God 
saw in that bold, fierce enemy of Christ 
one who was to be the chief apostle and 
leader of the Christian hosts. his con- 
version, therefore, the.Lord had a definite 
we . He had a work for the converted 
al to do, and Saul recognized this, and 
aimed to find out what that work was, and 
then to doit. That I may apprehend, seize 
upon, that specific thing for which I was 
apprehended, arrested, seized upon, by 
Christ Jesus. Hewasnotconverted forthe 
same end for which Peter was converted, or 
John or James, but for a specific purpose. 
The Lord had one end in view when he 
converted him. 

Now if this was true of Saul of Tarsus, 
is it not just as true of every Christian, of 
the believer of to-day? Each genuine 
Christian has been apprehended of Christ 
Jesus, and it should be the aim of his life 
to discover and accomplish that for which 
he has been converted, to apprehend that 
for which he has been apprehended of 
Christ Jesus. A successful Christian life 
is just one that meets the design of the 
Master. But how shall one know what 
that design is? By no voice from heaven, 
by no dream or yision, or mysterious 





Seon but by an honest study of him- 
self and his capacities, and by prayer for 
divine guidance. It is not the duty of 
every converted one to enter the ministry, 
and one reason of the many failures in the 
work is that persons whom tie Master 
never conve for that work rush into it. 
They have mistaken their calling. 

In the divine plans there are no mistakes. 
The proper agent and the work are brought 
together when that divine plan is not 
interrupted. But if I fail to apprehend 
for what I was converted, or apprehending 
it refuse to accomplish it, then my Christ- 
ian life is a failure. Young convert, with 
Paul resolve to follow after that you may 
apprehend that for which you have been 
apprehended of Christ Jesus. 
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Summer heat begets undue n0r, loss of appe- 
tite, biliousness, feverishness, h ache, and other 
symptoms, which may speedily develop into chronic 

. Check them at the outset with that su- 
premely efficacious saline, 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Scrap Book Pictures 
OF RECKITT’S BLUE. 


This famous English Quaker Blue neither streaks, 
stains, spots, nor settles. One trial will convince any 
housek: r. It gives a handsomer cupeseance to 

and cuffs, than 


curtains, linen, shirts, co . 
any other Blue, and will not injure the most delicate 

: ric. Ask your grocer for it, and for a set (4 designs) 
ot our 


SCRAP BOOK CARDS. 


If he has not got them, send usa three-cent stamp and 
we will send you aset by return mail; or an ounce of 
the Blue and a set of cards for six cents. If a. will 
give it one trial, we know you will always use it. 


Nestle’s Milk Food 


For ts and invalids. Made only at Vevey, 
Swi land, contains only milk, wheaten bread crust 
and sugar, and requires only water to_ prepare it for 
. r 

find the nursing of th: 
their physical health. All such would find gre: 

for themselves, and benefit to their little ones, if Law 4 
would feed this food to their babies a few times eac 


day. Recommended by the best physicians all over 
the world. Ask ro family physician about it, and 
send for a pamphiet giving particulars. 


THOMAS LEEMING & CO., 
18 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK CITY, 
Sole Agents for Nestle’s Milk Food and Reckitt’s Blue. 
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AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
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S KETCHAM & 
“ty McDOUGALL, Mirs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. i 


‘Tax HovseHotp Favorire 


FOLDING TABLE 


Will please you. Light, strong, el t. Has an in- 
delible yard measure, casters, a steel brace to each leg. 
Will be expressed free of charge at the r r retafi 
prices, chestnut. and oak, $2.00, walnut, $3.00, to any 
place where not Rept for sale. 
R. H. ARNOLD, Honeoye, New York. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue 


ete 
BULBS 
FOR FALL PLANTING, 


SEEDS 


FOR FALL SOWING, AND 


PLANTS 


FOR WINTER FLOWERING, 
a ist, 
Sent FREE on 


lication. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
Seedsmen & Florists, 
85 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








The Bible and its Study. 


PROMPTINGS AND HELPS TO AN INTELLI- 
GENT USE OF THE BIBLE, 





Bible dad its study, contributed by eminent uropean 
e con y eminen pean 
and American writers to the issue of The Sunda: 
School Times for ber 13, 1879, has called for 
numerous requests for their reissue in a form con- 
venient for han yet neat ——— for per- 
manent preservation. All the articles ha se bear. 
ing upon the general theme of the best methods of 
using the Bible itself and the various hel 
understanding, have therefore been collected under 
the title of The Bible and its Study, and are published 
in a 96 page pamphlet. f 


CONTENTS. 


WHY STUDY THE BIBLE? 
By the Rev. Barnas Sears, D.D., LL.D. 
IMPORTANCE OF BIBLE STUDY. 


By Charlotte M. Yonge. 
THE RIGHT aernes FOR 


fessor Austin Phelps, D.D. 
CAN WE TRUST O LISH 
By the Rev. F,. H. A. Scrivener, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
SCRIPTURE EXPLAINING SCRIPTURE. 
y Professor J. L. M, Curry, LL.D. 
HINTS ON BIBLE INTERPRETATION. 
+ 4 Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D. 
HELPS TO POPULAR BIBLE STUDY. 
By Professor ty +.) gue D.D., LL.D. 
HOW TO USE COMMENTA 
By the Right Rev. C. J. Ellicott, D.D., Bishop 
ot Gloucester and Bristol. 
LIGHT FROM THE LAND ON THE BOOK. 
By the Rev. W. M. Thomson, D.D. 
LIGHT FROM ORIENTAL DISCOVERIES. 
BY Professor George Rawlinson, M.A. 
LIGHT FROM EASTERN MA ERS AND 


CUSTOMS. 
By Isaac H. Hall, LL.B., Ph.D. 

THE BOOK IN THE EARLY CHUROH, 
rae Rev. Edmond de Pressense, D.D. 
PROMOTING BIBLE STUDY IN THE CHURCH 
OF TO-DAY. 


By Chancellor Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“When such writers as Dr. Barnas Sears, 
Austin Phelps, M. B. Riddle, Philip Schaff, and George 
Rawlinson, Bishop C. J. Ellicott,and Drs. W. M. Thom- 
son, E. de Pressense, and Howard Crosby, combine 
their ideas about the a use of the Bible, the 
result cannot but be exceedingly valuable. The Bible 
and Its Study is a little pamphiet, reprinted from the 
columns of The ——. School Times, containing a 
series of short articles by these and other eminent 
persons. Its chapters are varied in ic, covering 
well the subject, are P and are ted - 
ably tomeeta genera) and real need. Ifwewerea pas- 
n, we would put a copy into the hands of ev: 
member of our church, and every scholar old enough 
to understand it in our Sunday-school, if we had to 
so at our own expense.” — The gregationalist, 

“A timely, pregipes manual on the word of God. 
It is aseries of brief essays by eminent divines, well 
adapted to promote a more intelligent of the 
Holy Scriptures, on the part of those who it. At 
a time when there are so man 
assaults on the authority of the Bible, it is not too 
much to say that our t defense 
attacks is an intelligent acquaintance with the treas- 
ures of truth, which the Bible contains.”— The Chris- 
tian Guardian, Toronto, Canada, 


“This little volume will be specially useful to Sun- 
day-school teachers, and must afford them consider- 
able assistance in interpreting and understanding 
Scripture.”—T'he Gospel Banner, A , Maine. 

“A valuable little book.”— The Advance, Chicago, Il. 

“These subjectsare all by the most learned 
Protestants of the times, and furnish, iv a smal! com- 
pass, a large amount of valuable reading matter.’”’— 
American Christian Review, Cincinati, Ohio, 

“Very valuable to the Bible student,”—The Chris- 
tian Advecate, Richmond, Va. 

“A very valuable little volume, worthy to be care- 
fully r and studied. It contains in small compass 
a mass of valuable hints, and we can cordially recom- 
mend it to both teachers and posnciese. Ang book, 
that gives us better unders!anding of Holy Scriptures, 
will be welcomed by those who know the value of the 
word of God.”’— The Christian Journal, Toronto, Canada. 

“A valuable help to the intelligent use of the Bible.” 
—The Morning Star, vr, N, H. 

“ We advise every Sunday-school teacher to 
acopy of this little work; it cannot be attentively 
read: without profit; it furnishes material for imme- 
diate use and valuable light for further guidance.”’— 
The Observer, Bowmanville, Canada, 

“It is an excellent work to place in the hand of 
every teacher of the Holy Record.”’—Zion’s Herald, 

‘oston, Mass. 

“It is a very desirable help to the Bible student, And 
ought to be widely circulated.”— The Christian Stand- 
ard, Cincinnati, Ohio 

“ Bible students will do well to procure a copy.”— 
The Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis, Mo. 


“The publisher of The Sunday School Times has 
pe*formed a really valuable service to the Christian 
public in putting forth in handy volume form the 
series of popare published in the Times near the begin- 
ning of the year. It is a convenient little pamphlet ot 
about one hundred pages, suitable to carry in the breast 
pocket. It comprises thirteen short papers by some 
of the most eminent of practical writers.”’— The Daily 
i . Syracuse, N. Y. 

“The work before us is calculated to fill a want; for 
it puts vast amount of needed information in a neat 
oe cones So. It succinct) oxpiaina why we 
sho e Scriptures, a mparts many cor- 
rect ideas as to Bible interpretation and the use of 
commentaries. Webespeak for it a sale, as the 
price places it within the reach of all. ”— Evening 

‘ournal, St. Catharine, Canada. 
“>The Bible and its study ; promptings and helps to 


an intelligent use of the Bible,’ should be in the hands 
;$ ne rr of the Bible.”—The Bvening Maiti, 


o 


y subtle and powe 


“Tt will certainiy be a hel to the student of the 
Bible in his search after truth.”— The Evening Stand- 
ard, New Bedford, Mass. 

“ An admirable my all who teach or study the 
Holy Scriptures.” — The Bulletin, Norwich, Conn. 

“The value of this Vade Mecum to Sunday-school 
teachers and to advanced pupils in she Sunday-school 
is undoubted.”—The Morning Whig, Troy, N. Y. 

“ Although insignificant in size, this little volume is 
nevertheless one of much importance and value, and 
should be in the hands of all who would read the Bible 
intelligently.”— The New Era, Lancaster, Pa. 

“ Rarely does a book of less than 100 pages contain 
so much of what is radically and permanently valu- 
able in the study ofthe Bible. It is gold all the way 
through.”’— The National Baptist, Philadelphia. 

“A very useful little manual. ’’— The Moravian, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

“It is able, condensed,and valuable,’’— Michigan 
Christian Advocate, Detroit, Mich. 

“The book is timely, and will doubtless have a wide 
circulation. Teachers in our Sunday-schools ht to 
club together and get it."”— The Christian ‘Sun, Sugouk, 
Va. 


, 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
Single copy, 20 cents. Five or more copies, 15 
cents each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Book for Every Superintendent. 


A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. 


tHE SONDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


[September 10, 1881. 


sa ge 








of The Sunday School Times. 





A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, Editor 
Price, bound in cloth, with finé steel portrait, $1.00 


A Superintendent or Pastor can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than “A Model Superintendent.” 
It shows just what a wise Superintendent did, and just how he did it. A few commendations of it are given below. 


Brom The New York Herald, 


“ A book that should be read hf all Sunday-school 


managers, without regard to sec’ 
Prom The New York Tribune. 


“ His methods of working, which were original and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable ouee to the teacher, as well as 
an czample of rare good sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 

From The Puening Transcript, Boston. 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Stinday-school teach ers and superin- 
tendents, In fact there is no person in any condition 
in life, or any community, who pcould Bot find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 
the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec- 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause,” 

From The New York Times. 

“ Hundreds of superintendents and Sunday-school 
officers and teachers who are laboring in the same 
cause to-day, have the same zeal and earnest- 

ness, but are So lent and sagacity to make 
thelr work equally rous and successful. To 
them Mr. Trumbull's iene will be of great use in 

d eereatons whereby they make 
their labors more effective, while all who have an 
imterest in the paneayecnest cause will find it inter- 
esting and profitab 


From The Boston Bventng Traveller. 

“A book which should be placed In the hands of 
every Sunday-school worker.” 
From The Philadelphia Daily Times. 

“Mr. Haven was a model superintendent because 
6 possessed, in ape to — strong ee fw op an ba 


ng n to 

shea rk, Se 4.2, h of character a Samant er 
of o 7A ich w hoerty 5 suas be bee ees in 
any Silane wioh actually did carry him to a.com- 


manding position in all re ae of life. Mr. Trom- 
bull's ae ame description of the model su nten- 
dent's earnest and s 1 effort shows these fine 


human nalities in full play; and the result is a 

pa payed that to an y who respects a life of 
endeavor, toward a noble end must possess a 

} -~- M charm.” 

From The New York Graphic. 


, ms, Trumbull bes not given a one-sided view ot 
r. Haven'’s characicr, but has delineated him so that 
the reader ia able t) uain a clear idea of the manu ea he 
not only in the SN ye ages | of a Sunday- 
nchool; but as ne was in all his daily walks and avoca- 
ons, 
From 7 he Springfeld Republic Aik 
“While A interesting te he in ie faithful delineation of Mr. 
Haven’s beantifu d character as a ~ hg it is 
larly valuable on a an illustrative pattern of Sun- 
y-achodl work as shown in Mr, Woven: 8 long ex peri- 
pom = zealous activities, and practical methods.” 


From The Tnter-Ocean, Chicago, 
“ A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
ae as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 


plain stical, and abounds in good common senge— 
" snail cule able acquisition in teaching the —. 





From The Hartford Couranq 

“The volume is carefully written in excellent, for- 
cible English, and with a directness that engages and 
| holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 
end. . The story is one that will be of great service, 
and it is likely from its manner and substance to se- 
cure the wide perusal It deserves. 
From The Philadelphia Press. 

“A model for what may be called special biographies, 
Rie of the ime it does, a just proportion between the 

ife of the man and his wor 8, with intelligent and 

meee yA comments which will be useful to any one 

int erested in the welfare and progress of the work be- 
gun by Robert Raikes just one hundred years ago.’ 
From The Providence Journal, 


“The little book tells just how Mr. Haven became 
a model superintendent both in city and country Sun- 
day-schools. It in reality gives a history of this 
method ef doing good, a not only Mr. 
Haven's experience, but also ‘'rumbull’s, the 
editor of The Sunday School Times.” 

From The Utica Morning Herald, 


“ The book is an instructive one. As Mr. Trumbull 
well says in his preface,‘ the best working model for 
Sunday-sehool ee is—a model swperin- 
tendent.’ It shows what a man bas already done, 
instead of giving directions " to pahow what ought to be 

one. 

From The New York Observer. 


“ He was Indeed a model superintendent, and this 
pees tells how he became such; it on ge ie note, 
ise forms ie ercises 
ably and int lligently, and 
n itself och valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Religious Heraid, Richmond, Va. 


“*The Model Superintendent’ has never been de- 
scribed in so attractive and instructive a way as in a 
littie volume with that re. just published by the 
a, and written prey . Clay Trumbull, the editor 

Sunday School ‘imes. in sketching the life ot 
Mr. Haven, a Sunday-school man of extraordinary 
ifis and success, he has made it the means of show- 
ng, as by living demonstration, how a Saperinsentant 
may most effectivel = his noble work, and of giv- 
ing the most An my and delightful encourage- 
ment to zeal ot only all superintendents, 
but am ee and panors, will ‘ind the book singularly 
r and wh 
From The Christian Advocate, New York. 


“ The book should go among all the young, and the 
teachers of the young everywhere.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston. 


“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-school 
perary, while,ifsome means could be devised by which 

deacons and other prominent laymen in general could 
ae Se digest it, the effect could not fail of being 
especially happy and favorable to all good.” 
From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantl 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth 
of work toat have been introduced, by that sanctified 
common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 











endowed, in 


schools.’ 
From The Christian Union, New York, 
“ Every superintendent will be profited by perusing 
this volume,” 
From the Rev. Richard Newton, 
tional Lesson Committee. 


“I wish acopy of your admirable little book could 
be put in the hands of every superinfendentd an 
teacher in the country.” 


From the Rev. Warren Randolph, D.D., of the Inter- 
national Lesson Commitee, 
“Your book must render essential service to the 

cause which Mr. Haven so wad loved.” 

From the Rev. James A. Worden, Sunday-school Secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


“ Your portraiture of an active business man doin, 
@ superintendent’s work —— and thoroughly, wil 
show many a man how, thoug sanee 7a in cares, he 
can do the same.” 

From John E. Searles, Jr., late dition of the execu- 
tive committee of the International Sunday.school Con- 
vention, 


our best regulated modern Sunday- 


D.D., of the Interna- 


“ This book should be in the library of every Sun- 
day-school, and inthe hands of every Sunday-school 
worker in the land. The single chapter on * A Coun- 
try Sunday-school,’ Is worth many times the price ot 
the book to every ny xe and tea who 
laboring in such a ld, while every worker in ‘A 
City Sunday-school”’ will also be practically helped 
by the gheyiet on that topic. To advanced workers 
and all desiri n Yy increase the efticiency of their 
Santer eee e chapter on ‘ Methods and Hel 

1 be the centre of interest. The book is worthy 
hike of its subject and author. I know of no better 
manual on the Sunday-school work.’ 

From The Sunday School Journal ( Methodist Episcopal), 

“ This is, perhaps, the book among all the issues of 
the press pertaining to Sunday-school work for the 
_ five years. ... Its reading y Saght to make better 
eachers and more consecrated Christians.” 

From The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there isa volume better worth 

rte! by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 

A didactic oe = = of what a superintendent 
ought to be is well, but the exhibition of the true 
superintendent in his life is better... . Others than 
paper eoenets will be helped by this book. We 
commend it to all of our readers as one worth owning 
and studying.” 


From The National Sunday School Teacher. 


“Mr. Trumbull has chosen a title for. his soph that 
is Mr. Haven’s best epitaph. He was a ‘ model super- 
intendent.” Genial, wise, active, benevolent, histife 
story is one which many will it read, with absorbing in- 
terest, and be the better for it,” 

From The Baptist Teacher, Philadeiphia. 

“ Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 

ry, relations, but he is es ally presented in his 

as superintendent. This view makes his biog- 
Paphy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, 
and Indeed to all Christian men.’ 














From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren. 


“Tt is not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 
day-school superintendent ought to be, but the stcry. 
of what an earnest, devoted su erintendent actually 
was. It is written in a compact but warm style, and fs 
rich In every page with valuable suggestion to super- 
intendents and teachers,” 


From The neon School Magazine 
cupal, So 
“The Suaanae and simple methods employed by this 
wise and good man are used by the author to illustrate 
~~, principles and duties of the superintendent’s 
The narrative is interesting, and the lessons 
raw from it by the experienced and facile pen o/ 
Mr. Trumbull are exceedingly instructive.” 
From The Sunday School Helper ( Universatist). 


“The work is-one which It would do good to every 
superintendent and teacher to read and digest, and 
presents a character for all to emulate.” 


From The Augsburg Teacher (Lutheran). 
“We cannot but wish it in the hands of every Sun- 
day-school worker.” 
From The Evangelical Sunday Schooi Teache® (Bvan 
gelical Association). 


“We have read the book with intense interest, and 
wotld advise all who wish to become ‘ model superin- 
tendents,’ and all who wish to know what such a 
superintendent is like, to get this book and read it.” 
From The Watchman, Boston. 


“ He originated his own plans and methods, which 
by his Christian zeal, perseverance and wisdom, be 
carried out to sticcess in the face of difficulties and 
oppestiiog which would have disheartened; many 
wor 
From The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“We hope the book will have a wide circulation 
among those who are seeking the best methods by 
which to discharge this important office.” 

From td org wemeatre New York. 


“The Henry Clay Trumbull, a most enthn- 
siastic aot intelligent promoter of Su nday schools, has 
ut into‘ A Model Superintendent’ a mass of sugges- 
ions and instructions of use to superintendents such 
as it would be very difficult to find elsewhere, And 
this has 7 done with great skill,—not in a didactic 
way, but by_ makin: ey a crystallize about a 
biography "3 the Hon, Henry Haven, one of the 
most btn tees I and noble usiness men that Con- 


Methodist Epis- 





v 


From pd Christian Intelligencer, New 
“A living 


York. 

ng ploture of ake study, the versatility, the 
earnestness, the prayerful and on toll, which 
are covential toa proper discharge of theh igh ministry 
of a Sabbath-school superintendent,” 
From The Adwance, Chicago. 

“We heartily recommend the book to Sunday-school 
superintendents. A capital portrait adorns the volume 
and tells its story almost jn advance.” 

From the Christian Standard, Cincinnati. 

“We recommend St nday-school workers to get this 

ype papery pe sketch.” 
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